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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





To the Propriflors of the Belfast Magazine. 





GENTLEMEN, 

have ebserved various ingenious 

disquisitions in your Magazine, 
concerning Music, and the probable 
dispositions of those who are, or who 
are not enamoured of its charms. 
Notwithstanding what was advanced 
by your correspondents, I feel the 
saine impressions on this subject that 
Lhave always felt, and am persuad- 
ed, that, however we may estimate 
the moral effects of music, and the 
particular tone of feeling which must 
accompany @ taste for this elegant 
art, there is nothing in it which is 
indicative of moral character, sepa- 
rate from other more important fea- 
tures of mind. I know men of un- 
questionable moral worth and feel- 
ing, who have no ear for music, 
whe can hardly even distinguish -a 
quick movement from a slow. The 
moral cast of mind which each man 
possesses, tlows from other very dif- 
ferent sources, than a particular tope 
of the auditory nerve, Education 
priacipally forms the man. It also 
very much contributes to form the 
musical taste. Those children who 
have early been accustomed to hear 
good music, in general grow up pos- 
sessed of a good ear, and good taste : 
and the coutrary is equally vbserv- 
able. It is therefore to exalt music 
beyond its proper place,-to ascribe 
ay.important moral effects to it, or 
Wimayine, that a particular cast of 
tioral features always, or generally 
‘company a particalar feeling or 


late, with respect to musical sounds. 
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However, this is not a subject of 
any very particular importance. Ts 
is sufficient to know, that music is 
a truly pleasing study, and that it is 
deserving of our high regard. It 
has commanded the love and reve- 
rence of the wise, the great and good, 
in all ages, It has been employed 
to inspire men with the love of vir- 
tuous fame, and to animate them to 
heroic deeds, It has aided the his- 
toric bard in transmitting the remem- 
brance of illustrious actions to remote 
ages. It has contributed to arimate 
the devotion of the sacred bard, and 
to inspire the holy band with awful 
reverence for divine things, 


In modern times, music has not 
been employed only for the purpose 
of celebrating the deeds of virtue, 
and to animate the human mind to 
the desire of chaste renown. Ofien 
have the tones of love been used 
to adorn the unchaste numbers of the 
efieminate voluptuary, and the strains 
of woe to embellish the whiving 
plaint of modern affectation and fol. 
ly. It moves me with indignation 
to see the sacred art of music thus 
degraded, and to observe the finest 
airs that ever trembled on the wire, 
forced “ into this ignoble . service. 
Avavat! ye puny bardlings, ye 
whimpering, idiots, who pallute the 
public taste by your luxurious apd _. 
degrading verses ! Begone from the 
sacred precincts where Apolo strings 
his lyve, and where devotion tunes 
the 8 of Israel’s King. Abeste 
profani, . Let vietue lead the song, 
and let none except her votaries pre- 
sume to guide the public taste, 
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Of the instruments which have, of 
late years, attracted public attention, 
the harp holds a distinguished place. 
Yet after all that has been urged in 
its favour, I candidly confess it is no 
favourite with me. That all the old 
Irish airs should be preserved, is, I 
think, perfectly right. To discover 
zeal in this matter, demonstrates both 
a proper spirit of nationality and 
a good taste. The Irish airs, are, 
in general so excellent, that it would 
be a great pity that any of them 
- should be lost. But to revive an 
instrument, so poor and so imperfect 
as the Irish harp, argues the influ- 
ence perhaps, of a highly national 
feeling, but a feeling, at the same 
time, not governed by the chaste 
control of sound reason. I re. 
verence the feelings of that man, 
who is enraptured with the tones of 
the irish harp, while I condemn his 
judgment, in giving it a preference 
to others, and in wishing to intro- 
cluce it into general practice. If supe- 
yior instruments of music be invent- 
ed from time to time, why not give 
them a decided preference, even to 
the once highly esteemed instruments 
of a former age? In the common 
arts, we adopt the latest improve- 
ments, to the rejection of the less 
perfect modes of those who have 
gone before us. Why not follow 
the same path inthe fine arts? The 
guitar and harpsichord were once 
highly esteemed. But now the pia- 
no-forte takes the lead, while the 
guitar and harpsichord are’ nearly 
unknown. So, the pedal harp‘is a 
better instrument than the Irish harp, 
Why not, therefore, give it a deci- 
ded preference ? 

The piano-forte is certainly an ex- 
¢ellent instrument ; yet I have a re- 
mark or two to make respecting 
those who are generally taught to 
play upon it. It is now the univer- 
‘gal rage, for persons even in very 
moderate gircumstances, ta have 
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their daughters taught masic. Taste 
or no taste, is rarely the ques 
tion. Rivalry is the motive; and 
little Miss must play, whether she 
has ear and taste, or not, Thig jg 
abundantly foolish. Where a girl 
discovers good powers, and where 
her father’s circumstances are afily. 
ent, it would be q pity not to give 
her an opportunity of learning to play 
on a good instrument ; but unques 
tionably, the labours of two thirds 
of those who are taught to play on 
the piano, as a necessary accomplish 
ment, forsooth, are bestowed to very 
little purpose. All they learn signi. 
fies just nothing at all: for as soon 
as these females get married, and 
have families, the piano is shut up, 
and doomed to an almost perpetual 
silence. Possessing no genius, no 
enthusiasm for the powers of song, 
they care nothing about it; and in 
a short time, all that they had before 
learned is totally forgotten. The 
loss of time, the drudgery, and the 
expense never meet with any suflici- 
ent compensation. 

For men of moderate means, there. 
fore, to put themselves to such ex- 
pense, on account of their daughters’ 
musical education, when those 
daughters discover little or no taste, 
and still less fondness for the study 
of music, is one of the miraculous 
mistakes of human life, 

If music must be learned, I will 
recommend an instrument less ex- 
pensive by far, incomparably les 
difficult to learn, and not Jess pleas 
ing, for a variety of airs ; the Musi- 
cal Glasses. These are 
chiefly for slow airs, and produce 
music uscommonly sweet and plea» 
ing tothe ear. I am glad thatthey 
are coming into pretty general use. 
To those young ladies who have ne 
a very fine natural falent, I recom 
mend the glasses, They are sim 
not expensive, easily learned, and 
not so liable to be forgotten, Jt 
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high time that we should become 
sensible of the criminal waste of time 
with which many are chargeable, 
who spend years in attempting to 
jearn an instrument, on which nature 
pever intended that they should ex- 
cel. After all their toil, they receive 
nothing that approaches to the idea 
ofa sufficient compensation. None 
except professional men should make 
a business of music ; others should 
regard it only as an agreeable recre- 


ation. A.Z. 
ecccmceenamanel 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
Che Inspector, 
NO. Il, 


Y formernumber having obtain- 

ed a place in the Belfast Maga- 
zine, | am encouraged again to seize 
the pen, and to proceed in recording 
the observations which [ have made 
at diff’rent times, and ander various 
circumstances. ‘To those who are 
contented with a mere superficial 
viewof men and manners, of situa- 
tions and occurrences, some of these 
observations, no doubt, will appear 
contradictory, and some of the des- 
criptions wild and exaggerated ; bat 
inthe study of human nature, we 
will meet with characters displaying 
in themselves almost every species 
of inconsistency, and consequently 
scenes may be presented which can- 
not be too highly coloured. The 
mind of man is often found to be a 
Curious medley of strength and 
weakness, wisdom and folly, liberal 
sentiments and contracted ideas. In 
the same individual, qualities of the 
Most epposite nature are exhibited ; 
these discordant principles frequent- 
ly meet, and jarring passions contend 
superiority. sleece it is that we 
wmetimes meet with odd compounds 
of extravagance and parsimony, te- 
Nerity and cowardice, sense and ab- 
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surdity, vanity and understanding, 
Hence, also, the number of originald 
we encounter in the world, and 
hence those eccentric characters 
which afford food to the comedian, 
and entertainment to the lovers of 
the drama; which are often succeéss- 
fully portrayed on the stage; and 
which, though bare representatives, 
appear to many, ridiculous caricas 
tures of human inconsistency. But 
perhaps the female mind in this res- 
pect, is in a particular degree ré- 
markable, and if minutely examined, 
will yield ao infinite variety of sub- 
jects for curious speculation ; moré 
pliant and elastic than the mind of 
man, properly so called, it is easily 
affected by zmmediate causes, and 
freely takes its tone from surround. 
ing objects. The nature of female 
education, it is true; tends greatly 
to suppress many propensities of the 
heart, and the respect with which 
the fair sex are particularly called 
upon, to treat the opinions of the 
world, is often a powerful. restraint 
on their native dispositions ; but even 
under this restraint, a minute dns 

tor will behold the workings of their 
natural tempers; and it only requires 
a due degree of encouragement to 
make them break forth in all their 
energy. Sometimes, indeed, the con- 
sequences are such as may give us 
reason to regret the experiment; bat 
in the establishment of a theory, who 
regards consequences? 

Zelinda is the daughter of aclergys 
man who possessed a tively imagi- 
nation, a refined taste, a tolerable 
share of judgmént, bat a small fore 
She received from her father 
all he could bestow, a good educae 
tion. Her talents were such as rene 
dered instruction easy, and her de- 
lighted parents beheld with extacy 
het rapid progress in almost ever 
accomplishment. She early met wit 
those whose praises excited her vae 
nity, and though this principle was 
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suppressed, as far as parental autho- 
rity could extend: though to a su- 
perficial observer the sy mptoms were 
scarcely visible, yet they increased 
with her acquirements; and when 
the fulness of time was come, the 
disease broke forth in all its malig- 
nancy. Her personal charms were 
many, and for the mere pleasure of 
gaining adwiration, she turned her 
atteution to studies and pursuits, 
which few females, comparatively 
speaking, follow... Not only was 
she mistress of those graces so be- 
coming, and so pleasing in the cha- 
racters of the fair: not only was she 
acquainted with almost every mo- 
dern production of taste, but she had 
dipt a litle into ancient authors, and 
in short, was perfectly qualified for 
an entertaining companion. With 
such accomplishmenis, she naturally 
met with many admirers, and in the 
eighteenth year of her age she be- 
came a wife. ‘The connection, in 
many respects, was calculated to be 
productive of happiness. It however 
proved otiwrwise. It was ber mis- 
jortune to be united to a man, who, 
witha souad head, a well-intormed 
mind, and a good heart, was proud 
of bis wife’s endowments, and en- 
couraged her as much as possible to 
display them. The consequence 
was, she was flattered as a prodigy. 
"This fanned the flame of vanity, and 
vanity burried her into a line of con- 
duct, of which otherwise she never 
would bave thought, She is yet in 
the bloom of beauty, has been ten 
years a wife, and is sili the admira- 
tion. of every man, but her husband. 
Iler openness to Mattery was soon ab- 
served, atid the tale of adulation was 
whispered in ber ear, Her house 
became the rendezvous of gaitety, 
und her imagination, tickled by the 
attention she received, carried her 
sometimes beyond the limits of pru- 
dence anddecorum. ‘The beaux who 
fluttered round her encouraged her 
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in folly, and by the praises which 
they lavished, contributed to her 
giddiness. Her husband beheld his 
error when too late. His affections 
are now alienated, and while she 
continues to run the career of dissi- 
pation, he is. lamenting that foolish 
fondness which cherished the seeds 
of vanity, the frait of which he now 
feels to be so bitter. «She is hand 
some, it is true, but would the most 
frivolous fop nature ever manofac. 
tured tell her su, she inclines her ear 
with delight, and the dangling pup. 
py is at once metamorphosed into 
the courtly gallant. She possesses a 
refined tasie, aud good judgment, 
but were the dullest pedant that ever 
pored over a dictionary, to compli- 
ment her, he instantly obtains a 
niche in her favour. in short, her 
vanity obscures the lustre of all her 
perfections, and throws a veil over 
every charm. 

It has rendered a woman, with 
many fine talents, and elegant ac. 
quirements, ridiculous and disgust. 
ing, and a man of respectable cha- 
racter and situation unhappy. It has 
destroyed, to him at least, the bless- 
ings of aflluence, ruined the sweets 
of domestic life to both, and planted 
thorns and briers in those paths, 
which otherwise would have been 
strewed with flowers, 

Le eo — | 


Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazitt 
Anal bs 
ON PROMISES. 

«© Non ut laudemur, ‘sed ut prosimus.” 
GENTLEMEN, | e 
REMEMBER having once had 
a considerable ,argumentwith 2 
person of whose judgment and more 
principles i have the highest opr 
nion, on the question, whether pit 
mises are to be beld on every octa 
sion inviolable. The origin of the 
dispute was a mere trifle, but itsdt 
cision leads to some important prac 
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tical consequences. Are we bound 
on all occasions by our promises? 
When we have made a rash or im- 
proper promise, is the breach of it 
only a second crime added to the 
former? The origin of the argu- 
ment was as follows. ‘T'wo or three 
of us, one hot summer’s day, were 
going a-fishing ; the carrying of our 
apparatus was deputed to the young- 
est; he, after a-while, growing tired 
of the burthen, requested his elder 
brother to take the load, who de- 
clared that he would not, Upon 
our reasoning with him, he was soon 
convinced of the impropriety of his 
resolution, but pleaded that he had 
made a promise not tocomply. The 
question therefore was, whether he 
would have bee guilty of a breach 
of morality, by taking the burthen 
from his brother’s shoulders. I was 
inclined to the opinion, that he 
ought to have disregarded a foolish 
promise, made from no very laud- 
able motive, the breach of which 
could not possibly do harm, but on 
the contrary, would have been pro- 
ductive of good to others, and in the 
keeping of which no one was ih- 
Suet ame himself. My friend, 
who was a witness of the transaction, 
and with whom I argued the matter, 
was of a different opinion, From 
the very best motives, no doubt, he 
approved of the inviolable observance 
of the promise, and thought, that to 
encourage the breach of it, would 
lead toa very loose and dangerous 
systema of morality. Whenever I 
have thought of the question since, 
Ihave been struck with the imper- 
fection of all the systems of ethics 
that have yet been given to the 
world, For though, as a matter of 
speculation, they would probably 
wou decide the point, yet as a 
practical. question, we may find ma- 
hy worthy men, who would think 
Muleic duty to act in a manner cone 
Mary to their decisions, The sys- 
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tems of morality that have as yet 
made the greatest figure, are three, 
The first and oldest refers all virtue 
to the principle of propriety, fitness, 
or utility, The second considers 
that all virtue consists in prudence, 
The third makes all virtue to be equi- 
valent to benevolence. Now, if we 
examine the question by any-one of 
these systems, we shall not find it 
difficult to decide on which side it 
would incline. It was evidently 
proper, fit, and useful, to give as- 
sistance to another, whea it could 
be done without the breach of any 
duty, It was certainly prudent to 
render a service, were it only for 
the sake of receiving the like on a 
future occasion. It was also highl 
proper, on the principle of benevo- 
lence, not to let a few idle words 
prevent the performance of a kind- 
ness which was even in other respeets 
due to another. 

The question concerning promises 
has‘ beea in particular argued by 
moral philosophers, buat without 
much agreement of séntiment among 
them. Cicero, in his beautiful trea- 


‘tise De Officiis, says expressly, that 


there are occasions when justice and 
duty require us to break a promise, 
and when it: would be the height of 
injustice and absurdity to observe it. 
A modern author, on subjects con- 
nected with moral philosophy, seems 
to think that we~ should always be 
guided by that rule of utility ia our 
regard for promises. Another mo- 
devn, of the bighest abilities and ac- 
quireinents, appéars to incline to the 
opposite opinion, and almost asserts, 
that a promise is on all octasions 
binding, aud that no circumstances 
can authorize the teglect of it. Peér- 
haps a modification of the two opi- 
nionis would be more nearly correct. 
Perhaps, we may say, that to make 
a promise which it is pt for 
us to observe, is of itself wrong, 
and to bréak it, is likewise a further 
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wrong, the necessary consequence 
of the former. But, having made 
a promise which we cannot keep 
without injustice, surely cannot au- 
thorize us to commit that injustice by 
keeping it. The impropriety of 
making the promise rests on its own 
ground, and when it is made, we 
ought rather to consider what 1s 
then our proper line of conduct, in- 
dependently of any regard for a pro- 
mise merely considered as_ such. 
Having made it, we must submit to 
the shame which is the necessary 
consequence of a rash or improper 
action, but which surely cannot be 
done away by any adherence to what 
ought never to have been made. 
Tie Iam not misunderstood. 
Tam far from wishing to encourage 
a sophistical turn of mind, or to au- 
thorize evasive refinements, to the 
destruction of substantial morality. 
I have stated my case, and it is on 
that I rest my arguments, I, there- 
fore, beg leave to solicit from your 
readers who may differ from me, 
a statement of their s¢ntiments on 


the subject. 
lam, with every respect, &c. 
Direct sycelos. 
Edinburgh. 
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HEN I took the liberty, some 

time back, of offering to the 
public, through the Belfast Maga- 
zine, a few remarks on the sectarian 
spirit of the Bible Societies, 1 was, 
1 confess, but partially informed as 
to the real character of those estab- 
lishments. 1 had even indulged the 
hope of a union between the Pro- 
testants (who are still the only mem- 
bers,) and the Roman Catholics of 
this country, on fair and compre- 
hensive principles, The project was 
visionary! By an express provision, 
the church of England version only, 
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can be circulated by the Society ; 
and though some country members 
might agree, with your Lambe 

correspondent, to admit the Douay 
also, there is little reason to be. 
lieve that the parent society would 
rescind a regulatidn adopted on its 
first institution, and adhered to since 
that period with inflexible rigour, 
The truth is of the Bible Society 
they are a Protestant establishment, 
Their presidents, vice-presidents, se. 
cretaries, all their patrons and sub. 
scribers, are Protestants of one de. 
nomination or other, all receiving 
the same book of Scripture, though. 
divided infinitely as to its meaning. 
Thus the vast multitude of sectaries 
that meet in the Bible Societies, 
from the church of England Bishops, 
down to the Methodist of the newess 
light, do all agree, first, in receiving 
the Protestant translation, as the 
book of Scripture ; secondly, that 
the private judgment of each indivi- 
dual is its only interpreter: in both 
differing from Roman Catholics. 

Thus the Bible Societies are com- 
pletely adapted to every variety of 
Protestantism, but evidently at va 
riance with Catholic principle, 

Such being the facts, the demand 
of M——p is quite inconsiderate: 
“ why should Catholics require com- 
ments to their own Bible, whenthe 
Protestants require none to theirs 
It is a mere allectation of concession 
to say, as he «does, * were our vel 
sion edited with notes, so I thigk 
should theirs ;”’ because every Pro 
testant church, if it be consistent, 
must disavow any privilege of inter 
preting Scripture ; and because ne 
interpretation could be devised, a 
dapted to the countless and varying 
forms of Protestant belief,’ For 
to add comments would be, not 
sumptuous, inconsistent, invidw 
only; it would be impossible! ” 


Catholics it is otherwise. bre pre- 
tend to have, actually, an 
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interpretation, by which they believe 
the word of God is not mutilated, 
but rendered intelligible and bene- 
fcial. Such being the Catholic doc- 
tine regarding Scripture, it is a per- 
fection in their Bible, that it should 
have comments, because this fixes 
the faith of all in that unity which is 
the sou! of Catholicity. If, then, a 
Society were founded, for dissemi- 
nating Scriptural knowledge among 
Catholics, doctrinal comments would, 
with great propriety and consistency, 
be added to the text, except the 
views of the Society were carried to 
something beyond the professed ob- 
ject. a 

In a mixed association, therefore, 
into which Protestaot and Catholic 
Scriptures would be admitted, for 
their respective populations, the Ca- 
tholics, | maiutain, would not be 
fairly dealt with, if denied those 
comments which are to them so use- 


fal, and so uninjurious to others, - 


Nay it is absurd, as well as illiberal, 
to refuse the Catholic his comments, 
which he wishes to hav& Becauseé the 
Proiestant prefers, on principle, to 
have his Bible without comment ! ! 
The direct contrary shouid be the in- 
ference. The same liberality that 
dictates that no commentary should 
be imposed on Protestants, should 
concede to the Catholic that autho- 
tised interpretation, from which to 
deviate were to depart from his reli- 


ion, 

inn) those who would allow 
Catholics the Douay version, only 
the terms of their suppressing the 
Catholic commentary, fail, I think, 
bringing forward any liberal rea- 
ining whatever, to their aid. 

Would these advocates of free 
tamination take exceptions against 
he Cathulic comments, lest the elu- 
ations they afforded in defence of 
hat faith might seduce the Protes- 
Witreader ? A writer, in the Ma- 
fiaine for January, does not appre- 
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hend the Douay Bible would ‘be 
much sought for by Protestants, and 
the circumstance of Catholic notes 
being added, would certainly be no 
additional inducement to the Protes- 
tant purchaser. Persons of that com- 
munity have, in general, but little 
temptation to look into Catholic 
books, 

The other arguments against the 
admission of notes for the Catholics, 
are all Anti-Catholic, and of course 
illiberal. No Catholic can subscribe 
to the invective declamation of your 
Lambeg correspondent ; and I am 
astonished he could join to profes. 
sions of toleration and good will, a 
formal impeachment of the vital 
principle of Catholicism. I believe 
this gentleman to be as liberal and 
as tolerant as he professes himself to 
be ; but, if his signature were Jess 
known than it is, one would be 
tempted to put a very unfavourable 
‘construction on his declared wish of 
“‘ complete emancipation to his Roman 
Catholic brethern.” One would be 
reminded of those “ REAL FRIENDS,” * 
who, in the extensiveness of their 
good-will towards the Catholic hody, 
would couple their Liberation ‘from 
church authority, or, as they term it, 
“ religious emancipation,” with their 
civil and political enfranchisement. 
That is, they would sever the essen- 
tial connection between clergy and 
people, and wouid then tolerate Ca- 
tholics in their religion, when they 
had renounced its essential princi- 
ples ! 


Se —< 








=-_ 


* T allude not here to the Mcthodist ine 
cendiary, the writer of the letters lately re- 
published from the Patriot. Here there 
could be no comparison, but in comparisqn 
of contrast. {allude to those dind and 
“ friends,” who now and then, in the 
newspapers, profess a mighty solicitude 
for the independence of Roman Catholics, 
and their emancipation from clerical ty. 
Tranny. 





, Ido not suspect M——p of such 
insidiousness. Him I believe not 
only sincere, but ardent and zealous 
in the cause of toleration. And 
therefore it is, I would detach him 
from the advocacy of an institution, 
that does not, as | can find, merit 
the confidence of conscientious Ca- 
tholics, nor, as 1 suspect, ever will 
show any disposition to meet them in 
@ spirit of conciliation. They are 
not only a “ Protestant,” they are 
an Aati-Catholic establishment; be- 
cause, though they did concede to 
*Catholics their owa translation, (a 
thing, I admit, of migor importance,) 
they would give them even this on 
Anti-Catholic principles ; tbat is, 
not only without, notes, but to the 
exclusion ef Church auherity. This 
is their spirit, and even their lan- 
guage: and the Catholic, who, in 
deference to this reigning idea, 
yielded up his comments to leave 
judgment free, would lend his in- 
fluence towards the propagation of 
the great Protestant priaciple among 
the illiteraic of his communion. 
This might be dangerous. Though 
I find, that Catholics look apon the 
plain sense of Scripture, even in 
any translation, to be favourable to 
their doctrines; though I have not 
heard of any proselytes to the reli- 
gion of Protestants from the reading 
of their version, still the acquies- 
cence of respectable Catholics in 
this rejection of authority, might 
prove dangerous to the faith of the 
simple. 

Having trespassed so far on your 
space, without, however, exhaust- 
ing the subject, 1 shalt not trouble 
you Jong with a contest about ano- 
nymous signatures, or any discus- 
sion as to how far { may he entitled 
to the name I have assumed. Lee 
my arguuents be examined. Yet I 
shalt not resign my title of Free 
thinker, because there are some in- 
quiries in which I believe 1 have ar- 
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rived at safe conclusions ; or because 
there are some suljects which, I have 
found, are not open for inquiry ;* 
some points, in fine, as to which 
I am no longer a seeker. Above 
all, I shall not surrender the title 
because I claim to the conscien. 
tious and cherished opinions of 
others, the same indulgence I ask 
for my own. 


é eeeecere Paes Scimus, et hane veniam, 
Petimusque damusque vicissim,” 


I am, &c. 
A Rea Freeraryges 


eee 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


ie 


AS it may prove too arduous a 

task “‘ to remove the jail and 
Court-house from Carrickfergus to 
Belfast,” as has been seriously pro- 
posed, it would neither be impos 
sible nor impracticable for the inha- 
bitants of Belfast to build a decent 
court house for themselves: aud if 
unsuccessful in removing the assizee 
courts, the same building would 
serve for another purpose, not less 
necessary, and perhaps more usefal 
to them, namely, a manor court 
house and marshalsea. 

The present wretched accommoda- 
tion for debtors is well known; it is 
also in every one’s recollection, how 
the manor court has been dragged 
from place to place, ever since the 
old market. house was converted into 
a provost prison ; and it is not a little 
surprizing, that no public notice has 
ever been taken of so flagrant 
an inconvenience. If the emolu- 
ments of that bouse are not sufficient 

—— 








*From the strange irritability of some 
people, one would suppose the ot of 
Bible Societies to be “ holy ground ;” and 
that any discussion as to the immaculate 


character of a Bible Society, wpuldba ote 
ly profane, as to callin question he #* 
thority of the Bible iteclff | 
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to afford adecent house forits accom- 
modation, it is full time that the in- 
habitants should provide one for 
themselves. 

The first removal, I believe, this 
court gnderwent, was from the old 
market-house to a room in a small 
pablic-house in Smithfield; from 
thence to a shabby apartment over 
the black-hole adjoining the old 
market-house. When that dungeon 
was demolished, along with the old 
market-house, the court was again 
revioved to a better apartment, al- 
though by much too small, in Crown- 
entry. ‘The next remove was to part 
of a waste house, or rather shed, 


in Fountain-lane, which. had once 


been used as a blacksmith’s forge. 
Here, indeed, there was plenty “of 
room; the earthen floor was damp 
enough to keep the feet comtort- 
ably cool; the seats for the accom- 
thodation of the Seneschal, the court 
and the jury, were deal-boards, sup- 
ported by props; and the apartment 
was lighted partly from the dour, 
and partly by a half-glazed window. 
When a juror answered to his name, 
and was desired to “ walk into the 
box,” he would in vain look round 
to find it, unless he could mistake 
the jorge earth, where the smith’s 
bellows had been fixed, for a jury- 
box. From this natural habitation 
of bats, (which was dignified with 
the appellation of “ my court- 
house,’’) those creatures were dis- 
Botsessed by the court, as often as it 
sat, for some years. 

The last shift has been to a small 
upper apartment in the new prison, 
erguson’s-entry, which, in respect 
of room, is a complete contrast to 
the former in Fountain-lane; for the 
ist time the court sat here, the 
people attending according to sum- 
Mons at 12 o’elock, the crowd were 
packed together as close as the un- 
lrtunate victims were in the black- 
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hole at Calcutta, for nearly two 
hours before the court opened ! 

Although manor-courts have had 
their origin in the ancient Feudal 
system, and are therefore a remain- 
ing badge of vassalage, they are, 
since the alterations and amend. 
ments by the late Lord Hilisborough’s 
bill, when properly conducted, the 
fairest and least expensive mode of 
recovering all small debts. 

When, “there fore, we contemplate 
the population of Belfast, the wealth 
and respectability of its inhabitants, 
the late creat increase of the num- 
ber of its manufactories, and conse- 
quent increase of the number of civil 
causes that must arise in the town 
and its neighbourhood, it is matter 
of regret, that any civil actions with- 
in the cognizance of the manors 
court, should -be sent to the quarter 
sessions at Antrim or Carricktergus, 
that could be tried:at home with 
much less expense and inconve- 
nience to the parties, than at Quar- 
ter Sessions, 

But on the contrary, with all these 
advantages in view, and within our 
reach, we may be at liberty to sup- 
pose a case. 

If a Seneschal should be appoint. 
ed, who would consider the manor 
court as a sort of moveable utensil, 
calculated merely for his own emolu- 
ment, without any view to public 
utility, he will hold courts as often, 
and no oftener, than just suits his 
own private convenience j and if in- 
stedd of holding courts every three 
weeks, they are adjourned trom 
time to time, for as many months, 
so that as many trials may be cram- 
med into one court day, as would, 
if fully investigated, occupy two or 
three, the vexation and disappoint- 
ment caused by such delay,*may be 
such as (in processes at least) would 
make the remedy worse than the 
disease, If the Seneschal appoints 
Z@ 































a drunken, worthless, unprincipled 
marshal-keeper, without property, 
or giving security; if he entrusts 
the choice of jurors to this worthless 
deputy, and allows him to accept 
of paupers and swindlers from a- 
mongst his own drunken associates, 
as good bail in matters of property, 
without requiring such bail to justity, 
und thereby to defraud the houest 
creditor, by encouraging the use of 
writs of error: in such a case, it 
would be evident, that the only use 
of a manor court so conducted, would 
be to put money into the pockets of 
the Seneschal, bis deputy the jailor, 
and the pettyfogging Attornies and 
Bailiffs of the court, at the expenses 
ol those clients who could be so ill 
advised, as to apply for redress to 
such a tribunal. 
SPECTATOR, 
b+ 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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AT a period when the Lagan Canal 

“~* is undergoing a repair, it may 
be satisfactory to lay before the pub. 
lic a calculation of the extent of the 
lakes in the County of Down, which 
might be brought to afford an addi- 
tional sipply of water to the head 
level. ‘Vhe expense of procuring 
them, would probably vot be so 
great as the scheme projected last 
vear of diverting the river Lagan 
above Maralin, for that purpose, 


Lakes that supply Revarat River. 


Ist. Skelly’s, about .....0.. 20 Acres, 
Od, Girgin’s, roececccccccsee 10 covcegeee 
BA. Gill's, ce cccccsscccccccveses 20 seveseves 
BING, oie ccecsccevcvesecss LO coccccces 
Sth. Bow, cesccsscccseee sevsese BO socccee & 
6th. Dumlough, .....ceceereee LO sevseeeee 
Ft, Baie, s++0000ceecceesseeebQO seoserese 
Sth. Maghranock, «.++-.000+ 60 sererrers 
Hh. Bresagh, ecercccccvececces GU cocecs os 


ee 


400 Acres, 


at the lowest compotation, covered 
atthe driest seasun; all the Lakes 
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are connected with Bresagh, the 
outlet of which is about 30 feet wide, 
A sluice put on the outlet, and ke 
to winter mark, would be, I believe, 
an awple supply for the canal, 


J.C.H, 
———— 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazinn 
—— 
GENTLEMEN, 


DHERING, as I do, to the sen- 
timents contained in the follows 
ing fugitive sheet, which was print- 
ed in the year 1800; and wishing, 
as far as 1 can, to give them a de- 
gree of permanence, I request you 
will make a record of them in a page 
or two of your Magazine. 1 am, &c. 
W.D. 

May ist, 1813. 


———e 


A PROTEST FROM ONE OF THE PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND AGAINST AN UNION WITH 
GREAT UGRITAIN. 


WHEREAS it has been deemed 
expedient for the purpose of consolie 
dating the executive power of the 
Empire, and of meeting the tempo. 
rary exigencies of the state, to ex- 
tinguish the Irish Constitution, and 
to abolish the legislative indepen. 
dence of this Kingdom, immediate. 
ly, totally, and for ever ; I do 
think, that every lrishmav, without 
regard to his rank or significance in 
life, while contemplating that com- 
mon insignificance which is about to 
level all rank and station into the 
same low and despicable equality : 
every Irishman, without regard toa 
difference in the colours of party, or 
the rites of religion, who worships 
the same God, and is born and bred 
in the same land: every Irishman, 
without being awed by power, se- 
duced by reward, or scared by ridi- 
cule, is summoned, at this extremity, 
not merely by honour er iterest, 
but by the urgency of self-preserva 
lion ; not merely by motives of per 
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sonal or social duty, but by the 
sacred responsibility we are under to 
Posterity, which, although not to be 
bound by our bondage, will suffer, 


for a time at least, the penalty of 


our errors, and our crimes: every 
Irishman is called upon by every 
predominant duty, human or divive, 
every tie of the heart, from the grave 
of his ancestors to the cradle of his 
children, to record his public Protest 
against this surrender of his native 
Country, causeless, totally ineffectual 
for its pretended purposes, without 
the possibility of adequate compen- 
sation, aid were it possible, without 
even the shadow of a Guarantee to 
sanction, and stablish the conditions 
of the agreement. 

I do, therefore, with my whole 
heart, and understanding, PROTEST 
against an Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, thus desiring to grow 
greater by the absorption of my na- 
tive Country, a Country, which, by 
nature, habit, education, virtuous 
tide, honourable ambition, by my 
C. for its happiness, and even my 
sacrifices for its welfare, has been 
rendered very dear to me; and, at 
the same time, wondering exceed- 
ingly, that men .of superior talents 
and approved patriotism, who raised 
their hearts, their voices, their arms, 
wd their Country, to the elevated 
prospects of the year 1782, should 
close the century so ingloriously, and 
not lift at least the naked hand a- 
gainst a blow which must annihilate 
Ireland, to be known in future only 
#% a sound in the title of the so- 
vereign ; wondering that it is left 
for such as me to say,'I, notwith- 
tanding, do say, 

ln the first place, that there is not 
tpon this earth a rightful Power 
Ompetent to such a measure—not 
the Parliament, who were neither 
tmpowered to dispose of the ‘Trust, 
much less of the Trustees—not even 
the People themselves, who have not 


- 
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the right to chaffer for their Country, 
or to barter away their birthdom, 
Our Country is, by right divine, en- 
tailed to the latest posterity, not te 
he docked by any fiction of law, not 
to be abrogated by any disuse, nut 
to be curtailed by any self.made 
state necessity, not to he defeated 
by any desipiency of the present 
generation. Were the whole people 
of Ireland to be penned in the Cur- 
rayh of Kildare, and as, sheep fol+ 
lows sheep, man should leap after 
man, in pursuit of an Union; I cer 
tainly should think the Capadocians 
a nobler People, who. slighted the 
proffer of freedom, than those whe 
first tasted, and then parted with the 
blessing; but I should not on this 
account think the Parties more com- 
petent to make such a compact, or 
the compact in itself more valid. It 
is void ab initio. It has neither 
moral nor political virtue, and Adam 
might as well have assigned over the 
whole world in a lease of 1800 years 
to the Serpent, asin the year 1800 
the representatives of the. People, 
who themselves are but Trustees, 
could condition such a.surrender of 
the indefeasible rights and claims of 
posterity, The right of Country is 
paramount to any human Legisla- 
ture. 

I protest against this measure, in 
the second place, because it despoils 
the people of their Countay, and 
County I consider to be the great 
and virtuous spring and incitement 
to every thing generous in specula- 
tion, or magnanimous in action, 
With a consciousness of this senti- 
ment, a man becomes capable of 
every thing good or great; without 
it, be loses much more than half his 
value in the estimation of others, 
and even in his own; and a people 
in losing their Country lose that 
cementing principle which gives 
them the character and courage of a 


nation, They lose--What do they 






























retain? They become a mere num- 
ber, not a nation, without any in- 
herent principle or motive of com- 
mon action, unatiached to each o- 
ther, degraded in their own eyes, 
contemptible and contemned, they 
degenerate into the infamous and 
contented sybjects of mockery or 
maltreatment, as it suits the humour 
of their masters, I do lament that 
Confidence, the life blood of a pub- 
lic body, which ought to circulate 
through all ranks and conditions, has 
60 long fled from among us; f la- 
ment that we have not yet been able 
to become members of the same 
body, having the same Friends and 
the same Foes, that the fidelity of 
the lower people to each other, has 
not as yet been converted into fide- 
Jity to the state; and that the loyaity 
of the upper people should continue 
80 replete with aristocratical arro- 
gance, and political as well as reli- 
gious intolerance, joined with the 
extreme of political servility. When 
T look at the names of so many [rish. 
men renouncing their Country, in 
the public prints; and, with. prone 
obsequiousness, filling up the lists 
presented to them by the civil or 
mnilitary agents of corruption, I shud- 
der at the prostitution of internal 
principle and conviction, Neverthe- 
less, I think I see an underworking 
common sense, and natural affection 
which must, in spite of factionary 
fury, and personal selfishness, must, 
in no long time, generate from the 
present disorder, a Common weal ; 
a Constitation, the best practical edu- 
cation forany people ; and a Coun- 
try blest in the right administration 
of righteous laws, and respected a- 
broad by paying preper respect to 
itsel{—un ess this national Incorpo. 
ration, and entire Union, should be 
counteracted and broken up, by 
giving another Country the keeping 
of our affections, our interests, and 
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opr understandings. And I do more. 


than suspect, it has been the fore. 
boding of such an Union so troty 
auspicious to the present and future 
interests of Ireland, and a presenti. 
ment of the difficulty of holding the 
higher orders and authorities as ag 
present constituted, much lonver jn 
the trammels of influence, which hag 
made the British Minister substitate 
in place of this expensive and una. 
vailing system, his summary and 
simple system, which cousolidates 
the executive power, while it scat. 
ters the country intodust. By birth, 
breeding, and bigotry a Briton, he 
fears that the Irish infant of 82 ma 
come to maturity, and he would 
stifle it in the cradle. He fears the 


natural developement of its capaci-. 


ties and its powers. He fears that 
political and religious schism, that 
White Boyism, Defenderism, Pres- 
byterianism, Catholicism, United. 
Irishism, may, gradually, yet not 
slowly, change into Patriotism, the 
conspiration of the universal people 
for their own good ; and to avert 
this Imperial evil, he wishes, as soon 
as he can, to expatriate our Parlia- 
ment, to suck into the vortex of vee 
nality all’ the genius, and all the 
literature of Ireland, all the proper- 
tied community which must have 


assimilated with the mass of popular 


opinion, and thus have made basis 
for a free and proud public to fix ils 
foot upon. He would remoye all 
the aliment for personal, or profes 
sional ambition, and after thus ime 
poverishing the soil, and exhausting 
it of all its generous juices, he would 
then begin to cultivate with the har. 
row, and to bleach with the heetling 
engine. I do therefore Protest 4 
gainst a measure which turns Ireland 
into a headless, and heartless trank, 
annihilates its rights, and withers its 
capacities and its prospects, 
He is a mean man who thinks 
meanly of his country. I do sot 
think our geographical situation # 
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neglected by Providence, our cli- 
mate so frigid, our soil so infertile, 
our minds so stolid, that we could 

long have been secreted from 
the world, and from ourselves ; nor 
do | think that we should have con- 
tigued so long in such an outcast con- 
dition, had Ireland met with the fair 
play which nature, humanity, and 


jost policy allowed her. Long since 


would she have cast off the slough of 
harbarism, and shown a smooth, fair 
and florid civilization.—But, now, 
when the name. and nature of Coun- 
iry, begins to agitate and interest 
the public mind ; when there begins 
to appear a judgment and a taste for 
that self-government, without which 
neither individual nor public body 
ean enjoy freedom or happiness, to 
take this country just emerging from 
the oblivious pool, and awakening 
to life and recollection, and then to 
plunge it, again and for ever, into 
the same filth of “neglect, infamy, 
and abandonment, what shall I say 
of such an assassinaling measure ? 
say ! 

[declare in the third place, that 
this measure will indefinitely in- 
crease the influence of the Crown, 
to a degree most assuredly incom- 
patible with the liberty of the sub- 
ject, while the mock and miserable 
fepresentative of the country in ano- 
ther Parliament, will, like that of 
Scotland, serve only to conntenance 
aplan of Government which must 
break the seal of social security, and 
place general liberty, the industry 
the poor, and the property of the 
fich under the arbitrement of the 
British Cabinet. Better would it be- 
come the People of both countries to 
recollect how much their political 
Constitutions have approximated to 
the nature and effects of a military 
gvernment during the course of a 
war indefinite in its principles, its 
Mirposes, and its period, and so to 
le acted, that when peace did 
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arrive, (if everit should break throoch 
such gloomy ambiguity,) it might 
arrive with healing under its wings; 
with ammesty aud reconcilement ; 
with the discipline, not of the camp, 
but of the good o!d British Constitue 
tion ; with prerogative limited, and 
a privileged people.—Better would 
it have become you, Britons! by 
vindicating our rights as a nation, 
to secure your own ; and you, Irishe 
men! by rendering peace the pro- 
lific parent of public credit and do- 
mestic comfort, to set up your native 
country in the closet of kings, in the 
conscience of ministers, in the mare 
ket of the world, than to have blot- 
ted the public prints with wretched 
and ignominious names, thus piilo- 
ried to the latest posterity. I speak 
only to your assumption of political 
character, assentive to, or applausive 
of an Union, with many of you, the 
first time, and with all of you, proe 
bably the last time, of declaring 
yourselves Irishmen. Ido say, that 
the majority of such subscribers, 
however elevated in rank, or by 
their property, are, in my eyes, Jes- 
picable and dishonourable citizens ; 
and as to the sincere arid well-inten- 
tioned few, they are entitled to pity, 
but cao never be rescued from cone 
tempt, 

For these three reasons, as good, if 
not better than three hundred, to be 
valued only by their number, do [ 
express, as one of the Irish People, 
my fixt abhorrence, and my instinct- 
ive antipathy against this Leyislaiive 
and incorporating Union that takes 
away the BODY as well as SOUL of 
the Irish People. As to the merean- 
tile effects of the measure, were J 
competent to the discussion ‘of the 
little question, I should disdain to 
meddle with it. Woe to the man 
and to the million who are willing, 
or are able to calculate.the profit or 
the loss resulting frum the sale of 
their Country !* ‘The man must have 


the heart. of a huxter, and the mil- 
lion must be destined to wander, like 
Jews, over the earth, without the 
honoar or happiness of a home. But 
it is contrary to the nature of things, 
and to human nature, that either 
capital or speculation should ever fix 
their choice upon a land where there 
was no political liberty, and of cone 
sequence, no personal security, 
where virtue, talent, and property 
had expatriated, where all the regu- 
lar distinctions of rank in society had 
resolved into mob, or military ; and 
where the compelling Power had 
drawn every thing of use, or orna- 
ment in the Country, to the central 
point of the Empire. 

It has been said, and well said, 
that men become slaves from not 
knowing how to pronounce the mo- 
nosyllable, No. Against this. disas- 
trous and most unrighteous measure, 
with my whole soul and strength do 
I utter it, NO—and if from igno- 
rance, from pique, from apathy, 
from infatuation, or from corruption, 
my Countrymen become accessary 
to the destruction of their own liber- 
ties, and their Covntry’s character, 
and do not reiterate, without ceas- 
ing, the same unqualified negative-— 
then adieu to IRELAND—to the 
mercy and justice of Gop is she left, 
and te the hearts and hands of Pos- 


TERITY. 
Wittram DRENNAN, 


Dublin, Marlborough- street, 
Jan. 6, 1800. 


Leap a esteemed 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—— 


(THE attention of our astronomical 

readers has been frequently -cal- 
led to the interesting publication en- 
titled, “ Evening Amusements; or, 
the Beauties of the Heavens display- 
ed; by William Frend, M.A. ;” and 
in order that they may be more ful- 
ly acquainted with this author’s sen- 
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timents and train of thinking, the 
following extracts from the comin 
sion of his little volume for 1813, are 
presented to their notice. 

In addition to its relation to the 
subject more immediately treated 
on, it is Curious and interesting to 
behold the efforts of a vigorous mind, 
driven out of the beaten track, and 
pursuing the bent of his genius, un. 
fettered by system; thus affording 
important instruction in the science 
of the philosophy of the human 
mind. His concluding paragraph. is 
more fully illustrated, when it ig 
known, that William Frend lost bis 
Fellowship at Cambridge on account 
of the freedom of his religious opi 
nions, and his exertions to free those 
members of the Church of England, 
who conscientiously objected to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, from the ne 
cessity of subscribing to them in the 
English Universities, 

—= 

ON looking back to the origin of 
this work, and the contents of this 
volume, I cannot but notice the ef 
fects of continued attention toa sub- 
ject, when the mind is divested of 
prejudice. When I began this work, 
I viewed the Heavens, as I had been 
accustomed to consider them, accords 
ing to the philosophy in which | was 
instructed, and which I had taught 
in the University of Cambridge, 
Some time had elapsed since | held 
thie office of Tutor of a College, in 
which, had [ continued to this time, 
it is not improbable, that, by going 
over and over again with my pupil 
the same principles, I might at this 
day have agreed with Newton, that 
some quantities are greater, 
others less than nothing, and, with 
his disciples, that the world is held 
together by powers inherent ia its 
minute particles. A great philoso 
pher has recommended, that we 
should, at times, examine our pr 
nions, trace. them to their source, 
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uplore the foundation on which they 
est, how far they are our own, or 
ihe opinions of others. This is im- 

nt advice; and circumstances 
jave been favourable to me in follow- 
ig it; as I have gone over again, 
with the eyes of circumspection and 
matured experience, the ground 
which | trod in my vouth; and an 
attachment to names has not prevent- 
ad me from pursuing other paths 
ian those prescribed by custom or 
wathority.* 

I was amused, by a eonversation 
some tutors of colleges, and mas- 
ers of arts, not long ago, ah Cam- 
bridge; in which my opinions were 
discussed, aud my conclusions de- 
ved. I smiled to think, that had I 
remained in the same place, [ might 
probably have joined in the same 
censure. The Ptolemaick was equal- 
ly tenacious with the Newtonian 
xhool, of its own opinions; and 
Copernicus escaped its persecution, 
ly ceasing to live, just as his book 
was published. We are now grown 
wiser, We may smile at each others 
injons on systems of worlds, and 
Newton’s nothings: but all must. go 
tough the ordeal of investigation ; 
ind_there is no Inquisition toaphoid 
llesystem of gravity. I was once 
wt aware, that my studies would 
tad me to the conclusions which 
lis volume contains. As they pre- 
m*ited themselves to my miud,-the 
tader has them ; it is for him to use 
lem as he pleases, provided he ex- 
tunes them with the same desire to 
Mme at truth, as the author enter- 
‘ined when he formed them, Should 
live to accomplish my intended 
‘ork, | may have to communicate 
‘any other things, occuring in the 
‘use of my observations, that do 
“coincide entirely with received 
‘tions. Every day’s experience 
=: 
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Ny Nullius addictus jurare in verba ma- 
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teaches us, that the wisest have every 
day something to learn; and they 
are to be pitied, whether individuals 
or nations, who are content to tread, 
over and over again, the same _ beat- 
en ground ; not considering, that to 
our lower philosophy may be ape 
plied what is so beautifully said on 
a more important subject, by our 
Holy teacher: “ Aim at perfection, 
for your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect.” 


bp 
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[HERE is, perhaps, no event in 
our lives of more importance, 
than the choice of that trade or pro- 
fession by which we are to gaina 
livelihood; nor is there any duty a 
parent has to perform more arduous, 
than that of placing his son in a 
situation congenial to his taste and 
disposition. 

If a boy is put to a business for 
which -he has neither taste nor gee 
nius, it cannot bé expected that he 
will attain proficiency. He has, as 
it were, to swim against the tide, 
Perseverance, seconded by a train of 
favourable circumstances, may pro- 
cure him wealth, but it is next to 
impossible that he can rise to emi- 
nence. Onthe other hand, if a lad 
of genius is put to a servile or mean 
occupation, his spicit will be broken, 
and te will feel degraded in his own 
estimation, His mind, not being in 
conformity with bis situation, will be 
often diverted from that steady at- 
tention which is essential to suc- 
cess. 

' A learned writer has justly ‘re~ 
marked, that “many a man who 
makes an incorrect and unfortunate 
trader, would have been an orna- 
ment to a liberal profession ; and’ the 
cause of his failure may be that very 
turn of mind which would have raise 
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ed him to eminence and affluence iu 
a higher sphere.” 

It is equally true, that many have 
been educated for a liberal profes- 
sion, whom nature never intended 
for a higher rank than that of a 
ploughman: thus, in every one 
whose talents are misapplied, society 
loses a useful member, Lut this ts 
not the worst effect of such misap- 
plication; by this means much in- 
dividual happiness is destroyed, for 
it is impossible any person can en- 
joy satisfaction in a situation, the 
duties of which he is either unwill- 
ing or unable’to perform, and he is 
thus deprived of that greatest of all 
blessings, a contented mind, 

Parents should narrowly observe 
their children from their earliest 
years, and endeavour to ascertain 
the bent of their genius, which gene- 
rally developes itself in the course 
of their education, before the time 
arrives which makes it necessary for 
them to embark on the voyage of 
life. Such as are intended for me- 
chanical trades, should be afforded 
frequent opportunities of observing 
the manual operations of as great a 
variety as possible, and should, if 
there are not strong reasons to the 
contrary, have liberty to adopt that 
to which their own inclination gives 
a preference. If this course be im- 
partially taken, it will be seldom 
found, thata boy will choose that 
fur which he is either bodily or 
wentally unfit. 

. Meanwell was the son of a me- 
chanic, who was justly characterized 
by his neighbours, as an honest, in- 
dustrious man ; but the nature of his 
employment was such, as to afford 
designing people advantages, which 
his simple unsuspecting disposition 
was ill calculated to oppose ; the 
consequence was, that he met with 
difficulties which a worse man would 
have escaped, and he became so 
rouch disgusted with his own, that 
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he determined to have his son jn. 
structed in a different trade. 

Young Meanwell, at an early 
age, displayed a lively ingenious 
miod, At such totervals as he got 
to school, he was usually found at 
the head of his class, and his pro 
gress was rapid in spelling, reading, 
and arithmetic. He imbibed 4 
strong taste for reading, and general 
information, and a gentleman in'the 
neighbourhood lent him some select 
books, by which means his mind 
became more expanded at an early 
age, than is usual with boys in a 
similar situation. He had, at ag 
early period, taken a fancy to a 
particular trade, and even his child- 
ish amusements indicated his choice; 
but, unfortunately. for him, it was 
not the choice of his father, who had 
long made up his mind to put hin 
to another. The reasonings and 
pleadings of the youth were vain; 
they were treated as the whims ofa 
child, who was incapable of judging 
for himself, and be waseft no choice 
but to go apprentice to that wade 
for which his father had destined 
him, or go to service, with the prox 
pect of spending his life as a days 
labourer. He had too much pene 
tration not to perceive the hardships 
and poverty to which that class of 
men are necessarily subjected, and 
he had read, that “ he who hatha 
calling, hath an estate.” Accord: 
ingly, hislfather’s wishes were com 
plied with, and, by his natural in. 
genuity, he becaine a_ proficient, 
notwithstanding his dislike to the 
business. In his solitary moments, 
comparisons between the tradé he 
had learned, and that which was bis 
own choice, forced themselves 00 
his mind. He felt ali the dilical 
ties of the one, and the advantages 
of the other were viewed with a par 
tial eye. His mind became soa 
Perseverance, that quality $0 esse 
tial to success, gave ‘WAY to 
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e, he envied those he saw in a 
situation which he was accustomed 
to contemplate with pleasure. He 
reflected blame on a father, who, 
in other circumstances, would have 
been regarded with the most tender 
affection; and, at last, he sought 
relief from his troubles io the bow! of 
jatoxication. Thus were bad habits 
formed, and evil passions engender- 
ed, ina mind naturally amiable and 
ingenuous. In short, he lived a 
prey to a gloomy, fluctuating, and 
discontented. mind, and ended his 
days in obscurity and indigence. 

mE 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
*Oh, la! cries a Miss, how enchantingly 
clever, 


"AsT hope to be saved, you are greater P 


than ever.” 


IF your readers were to judge of 
the characters of the Proprietors 
ofthe Belfast Magazine by the sen- 
liments so frequently reiterated in 
weh parts of the work as are well 
known to be written by themselves, 
they might reasonably suppose, that 
you were a company of long-visaged 
philosophers, who, from the melan- 
tholy reflections arising from the 
fequent habit of viewing — the 
many follies and vices of man- 
kind, had contracted a certain ex- 
Pession of countenance, which a 
fnciful being, who prided himself 
spon his skillin physiognomy, might 
magine, indicated, that bee thought 
“Life was war, eternal war with 
woe,” as you certainly give the 


Z public most gloomy pictures of the 


wmmercial and political state of the 
tation. 

If such has been the impres- 
ion which your writings have made 
w the side of your readers, how 
mich reason have they to be sur- 
ized, that you have complied with 
ke vitiated taste of some of your 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LYII} 
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novel-reading’ writers and readers, 
who can relish nothing but tales, 
and inserted a story, which you en- 
titled, ‘“¢ Generosity of character ex- 
emplified in the story of Benevolus 
and Florella;” but which, I think, 
would have had a more appropriate 
appellation, if you had entitled it, 
* An attempt to prove how far ladies 
may proceed in flirting without cen- 
sure.” On first reading this story, I 
had thought the ladies shonid meet to 
return thanks for puinting out so 
minutely how far they were author- . 
ized to proceed in flirting, but on 
considering the matter more fully, 
I feared if such a measure had been 
proposed, some prudent ladies would 
have been inclined to . pass a 
vote of censure on the writer of 
the story, and on you for giving it 
ublicity. 
_I do not indiscriminately censure 
the whole of the story of Benevolus 
and Florella; it .contains some 
observations; but surely to 
enforce these observations, it was 
not necessary to relate a story of a 
flirting widow. 

Tbe story was misplaced, when 
it obtained admission into your pages; 
you should continue to maintain the 
character which your Magazine has 
generally so well supported, of an 
independent and instructive publica- 
tion, and leave such tales to novel 
writers, and to the insipid and trifling 
Walter Scott. I mention his name 
in particular, because, in his poem 
of Rokeby, he gives a sanction to 
his copyists to permit their heroines 
to flirt, as his heroine Maltilda is an 
adept in this polite accomplishment, 
and adopts a-line of conduct similar 
to that pursued by your Florella. 
Although determined not to marry 
the “ gentle and meek Wilfrid,” she 
is said to have 


cvsseeees** read the tales his taste approv'd, 
And sung the lays he fram’d or lov’d; 
Yet loth to nurse the fatal flame 

Of hopeless love in friendship’s name, 
Aaa 
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In hind caprice she oft withdrew 

The favouring glance to friendship due, 
Then griev’d to see her victim's pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again.” 

It isa misfortune, that a taste for 
tales, whether in prose or verse, is 
become. so prevalent, as the gene- 
rality of tales and novels have a 
very injurious effect on the mind, 
hy presenting unreal pictures, of hu- 
man life. It has been) remarked, 
that “ Circulating libraries, by ¢e- 
praving the taste, are as. pernicious 
to public morals. as. dram-shops ;”’ 
this is, perhaps, saying too much, 
but I.am very firmly convinced, that 
a taste for novel reading enfeebles 
the miad so much as to render that 
mental cultivation, which is. so fa- 
vourable to virtue and to happiness, 
quite .impracticable. I do not dn- 
discriminately condemn all , tales ; 
many writers have adopted that mode 
of publishing important moral and 
political opinions. I only condemn 
those persons, who, imagining them: 
selves capable of writing tales, seem 
to suppose that any kind of nonsense 
which relates a few trifling incidents 
will instryet and amuse their -rea- 


ders. . 
Ballygarvagh. G.F. 
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The following Account of an Important 
Reformation effected in the Moral 
Habits of the Workmen at the La- 
nark Cotton Mills, in consequence 
of the judicious Plans for the Pre- 
vention of Crimes adopied by Mr. 
Owen, the Manager of the Manu- 
faciory, is extracted from the, Phi- 
lanthropist, in their Remarks on “ A 
New View of Society: or Essays on 
the Principle of the Formation of 
the Human Character, end the Ap- 
plication of the Principle to Prae- 
tice.” 

Op of the first individuals who 

was instrumental im introduc. 
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ing the cotton manufactures into 
Seotland, where they have been 
carried on to so great an.extent, wag 
Mr. David Dale, of Glasgow. A. 
mong. bis other operations, he avail. 
ed himself of the great power of 
water, which was afforded at the:ce. 
lebrated cataract called the Falls.of 
the, Clyde, near- Lanark ; and there 


‘erected cotton-mills on the largest 


scale. 

Working at these mills wascon, 
sidered among the labouring classes 
of tbe Seots.as an inferior, asd rather 
a degrading species of occupation, 
By consequence, it was with difficul- 
ty that labourers.were. procured, It 
happened by necessity that the least 
reputable among all classes, those 
who found it most dificult te obtain 
any other sort of employment, were 
those. alope who resorted to the mills, 
To supply the scarcity of hands, Mr. 
Dale was under the nevessity of ap- 
plying to the superintendants of the 
parish poor, in the most populous 
towns, whosent himchildren, but at 
avery early age. Mr. Dale was a 
man of eminent philanthropy, and 
had the happiness of these children 
much at heart. He established for 
them schools at his own expense, 
Bat as he could not dispense with 
their labours, which were begun at 
far too early an age, their schooling 
produced but trifling effects ; and as 
they were corrupted by the vicious 
population among whom they lived, 
they generally grew up_ indifferent 
characters. 

The sort of life to which those 
labourers are condemned, who are. 
employed in great manufactories, 18 
highly unfavourable to the virtues 
both of their bodies and their mit ds. ; 
From six o'clock in the moruing ¥ 
seven at night, with two short wter 
vals for meals, they pass their "ve. 


_in'what, from many causes, is i 


néral a very unwholesome 
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time is employed in operations which 
hve no tendency to develope the 
forces of the body,.but thevvery re- 
serse. Hence they grow up in ge 
geral sickly, feeble, and not unfre- 
quently decrepid objects, And the 
elects of their situation’ upon their 
minds are, if possible; still moretde- 
able.) Shat up for ‘almostthe 
whole of that»period of time ‘which 
they pass without sleep, with their 
eyes and all their faculties exclusive- 
ly fastened day after day upon one 
wad the same narrow’ circle of ob- 
jects and operations, their mindsare 
accessible ;to:\a smaller number of 
ideas and get less ofany thing which 
cn be called mental exervise, than 
wy other set of human beings, even 
thaathe savages in the: forest. Of 
course, nothing: can exceet! the'va- 
cuity of their minds, their folky;and 
incapacity.» ‘This weakness: renders 
them the dupes:vf al) their passions, 
They aver incapable of providence, 
ot of ‘the; self-denial: which it re- 
quires. The advainageof the futare, 
however great, ‘is’ sacrificed ' tothe 
tijoyment of the, present, however 
wrthiess.; The example ofione part 
wrrupts the! rest.) Totoxication' has 
arms for them which: are irresist- 
ible, aitd tds ‘followet! ‘by alb ‘those 
wees and miseries which among the 
bwer orders are its incessant compa- 
tions. It renders their poverty, the 
tikedness; andr huiger, and tilth of 
tit famatiesy incurable. « Jw 'pra- 
hices perpetual wrangling and strife 
tiweenthe parents ;) harsh: cand 
tery, andboften ‘cruel treatment ’to 
he children, ‘who are thas nurtured 
wler the dominion both of the ma- 
lant andthe intemperate passions, 
a necessarily contract ‘vharacters 
one at onee: to the ferocious and 
St intemperate vices. » ‘The mixture 
“the sexes, with’ the: slight) regard 
“character which the rest. ‘of their 
thappy Circumstances usually: oc- 
“ions, produces almost invariably 
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‘degree more depraved ? 


“$0 exceedingly fei. 
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the cofruptién’ of the women, and 
that contémpt of ‘all other duties 
which, in ¢ountries where chastity 
is held the chief virtue of the séx, 
seldom’ fails’ in them to accompany 
its vivlation. ‘These unhappy fe- 
males, too, being from their tender 
infancy ‘totally employed in the me- 
chaiical operations of the manufac. 
tory, when they come to be wives 
and’ mothers, are to the last degree 
ignordnt’ of house-keéping, and the 
nutsing “and réafing of children. 
Both duties, ‘therefore, ‘are most 
wretchedly performed. The eart» 
ings of the husband are’ expended 
without ecuhdimy and witholit' com- 
fort >the dwelling is a picture of 
dirtiness and’ contusior! “The help-~ 
less infants; ‘partly froti negligent, 
partly front ignorant treatineit, ‘are 
often sick “and often die. “Whe 
little “further advanced, they are”dt 
one moment treated with excéssi¥ 

“indul getice, ‘at’ avitther with exces. 


‘sive ‘sevétity! “They rédeive ' per- 
‘petwal’ threats, “and ‘perpetial pro- 


inisé®! ‘afid ‘ate décustomed to find 


‘both’ as Often “vidlatéd as’ fulfilled. 
‘Their desires and passiony'are at ohe 


moment perniciodsly encourage”, at 


‘another perniciétisty checked ;° ‘and 
‘they pass their lives in an ‘alternation 
‘of absurd indulgencés afd absurd re- 
“straifits, Such is the wrevched moral 


discipline under which their charac- 
et int its tiust yield. 
ing and fléxible’ state, réctives’ its 
formation.” Is it possible, whet oie 
contemplates the ‘efficacy of such cir- 
cumstanées, to ‘forbear to Worder, 


“hor thiat thé persois trained up under 


them should be ‘what they aré; but 
that they dre not to an extraordina 

One ‘is a- 
pests of society ate 
One feels asto- 
nishifieht, ‘not at the facility with ° 
which human beings are rendered 
pernicious, but at the extreme diffi- 
culty Of the horrid procedure. 


mazed that the 
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The crimes which are auxiliary 
and instrumental to the vicious pro- 
pensities which are thus engendered, 
are never wanting, In particular, a 
propensity to lying and thieving is 
almost always a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. 

All these productive causes of de- 
praved and noxious character in mae 
nufacturing population, were attend- 
ed with several aggravating circum. 
stances in the case of the Lanark 
mills. Under the difficulty of pro- 
curing hands, all attempts to con- 
strain their inclinations were extreme- 
ly hazardous, trom the «hance of 

isposing them to abandon the works. 
Mr, Dale himself lived at a-distance, 
and visited the manufactory only 
once in two or three months. The 
influence of servants, where coer- 
cion was to be exercised with so very 
sparing a hand, could not possibly 

very powerlul; and the people 
‘amounting to more than, two thou- 
sand individuals lived pretty nearly as 
they pleased. All the vices, therefore, 
oof all the misery which usually 
characterize a manufacturing popu- 
Jation, raged among them with more 
than usual violence. The mfirmity 
of years, and disgust with the scene, 
at last induced Mr. Dale to. dispose 
of the property, aud it was sold in 
shares to merchants apd manufac- 
turers, chiefly from England. 

The person who obtained the 
greatest number of shares was Mr. 
‘Owen, who undertook the immediate 
superintendence of the manufactory. 
This gentleman had previously con- 
ducted a large concern of the same 
description in Lancashire, and had 
even then imbued his mind with the 

eneral principles which have guided 
Fim to experimental demonstrations 
of so mucb importance in the sequel. 

He was early impressed with the 
truth of the proposition, that human 
beings are the creatures of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are place 
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ed; and that not merely opinions : 
and faculties, bat dispositions: and t 
habits, and almost every thing which ’ 


constitutes character, are altogether 
the offspring of the impressions which, 
from sources over which he had no 
coniroul, are made upon the indiyj. 
dual. Though this proposition ap. 
peared to him to be so far from new, 
that it bad been repeated withouta 
dissentient voice from the first dawn 
of thinking and philosophising among 
men ; though it was indeed too ob. 
vious tu ‘have long escaped the no- 
tice of any reflecting man, and its 
evidence too strong and palpable to 
admit of controversy, yet it had, 
during the whole series of ages, re. 
mained almost entirely a dead letter, 


Swes¢ £440 > Be ew tb ow 


der what particular modifications the @ + 













roposition was to be received ; and sa! 

w much or how little of character #20 
it was to be supposed was bornwith ‘gu 
men; some contending, with om 
strength of reason and probability, hu 
that no particular character was -chi 
brought into the world by any man; ...rea 
nothing but the general constitution pre 
commen to the species; and tha all 
every thing which: distinguishes the .pe 
miad of one man from the mind off .pul 
another, was the result of the ideas i -de; 
communicated, and the stimolaots i sim 
applied to it after life has commen- Ma 
ced. 1 rac! 

Yet though the speculative’ priv- 





ciple had attracted so much 
tion, and was so universally 
knowledged, Mr. Owen found to 
surprise, that the ical con: 
quences of that doctrine had beet 
almost entirely overlooked. G 
ments were constituted ; legal coceggy 
were framed ; education was a 
ducted every where on principles 
parently the very reverses” * 
men speak, no proposition 
to be silie fully endlicotsia o 
bosom. Look at their-actioms, 
cially in their public capacity, 
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one would suppose that such a doc- 
twine had ever been heard of in the 
world. 

The more, however, he contem- 

ted the practical consequences of 
this doctrine, the further still they 

peared to him to reach, and to 
comprehend in their capacious em- 
brace, a greater and a greater por- 
tion of all that supports and enlarges 
the bappiness of man. 
ov If. the character which can be im- 
printed on human beings in their in- 
dividual and collective capacities, is 
that which is of principal importance, 
whether we regard the happiness of 
individuals, or the prosperity of so- 
ciety : if laws are bat so many im- 
mestaet substitutes for the defects 
of character : if no laws, where cha- 
racter is universally depraved, can 
save any society from wretchedness, 
and every deplorable and every dis- 


gusting circumstance which accom. — 


panies the gross mismanagement of 
‘human affairs: if, on the other hand, 
character, in proportion as it is good, 
.realiy supplies the place of laws, and 
prevents the worst from producing 
all their evil effects, it cannot but ap- 
,pear to be the first consideratiun of 
\publie wisdom, to ascertain in what 


degree it is possible to operate to the 


‘improvemeat of human character. 
Make in any society the human cha- 
racter good, you are sare of every 
blessing which the laws of. our na- 
ture, and of that portion of the great 


“Whole to which we belong, admit, 


Leave the human character bad, no- 


»¢biag which human wisdom and ha- 


man powers can achieve will be of 
any considerable avail to remove 
what deforms and torments society. 

t being then a’point so very clear 


- and certain, that the state of the hu- 
»-™an character is, of all the circum. | 
“stances which atlect the happiness, 
‘the beauty, and order, and well- 


being of society, by far the most im- 


' portant; the most interesting ques- 
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tion, surely, which can be addressed 
to human beings, is, to what degree 
is it possible to operate improvement 
upon human character? In the 
whole history of the management of 
human affairs, tiothing, ‘we are per- 
suaded, is more extraordinary than 
the answer which this question sug- 
gests. 
You ask, what can be done for the 
improvement of human character ? 
We look at jaws, we look at yovern- 
ments, we look at what. is called 
practical (that is, what is practised,) 
in buman affairs; and we answer, 
nothing at ail. We consult reason, 
experience, (what is called theory,) 
nay, we take every man’s opinion, 
who ever declared an opinion upon 
the subject, and we answer, every 
thing : the character of every man is 
bad to the most enormous pitch of 
depravity, or good tothe highest de- 
ree of excellence, exactly as it has 


_ been me ee upon by circumstan- 
ces. No 


thing can be more remark- 
able than the contrast. It is hardly 
possible to conceive how the dic- 
tates of reason could have been more 
entirely set aside. \ . 
_ To convince himself fully how 
completely the formation of charac- 
ter, though the first of all considera- 
tions, has been left out’ of account 
in all preceding legislation, every 
man has only to run over, in his 
own mind, the different branches of 
law. What is done, by the penal 
branch, for the suppression of crime ¢ 
Any thing to prevent the formation 
of the criminal disposition ? No; 
but it strikes at the wretch after the 
mischief is done. It does not so 
much as promulgate the reasons upon 
which itis founded. It give no rea- 


g0ns. 


When the reader has satisfied his 
mind, by reflection on the penal and 
non-penal breaches of law, and the 
systems of procedure in ‘courts of 
justice, of the little regard which, in 
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the framing of these portions of law, 
has been paid to the formation of 
character in the people on whom 
they act, let him uext survey, how- 
ever slightly, what may be called 
the constitutional branch of law, or 
that which regards the structure of 
the government; he will every where, 
in this department also, find the most 
profound disregard of the most im- 
portant of all the objects of legisla- 
tion. 

Under the deep conviction of the 
truth and importance of these gene- 
ral principles, Mr. Owen inferred, 
not that he ought te wait till Govern- 
ment set him an example of practi- 
cal efforts for the formation of ex- 
cellence in character; but, having a 
portion of the population to a cer- 
tain, however imperfect, degree ua- 
der his control, that he ought to per- 
form what he could towards the ame- 
lioration of their character, and the 
improvement of their happiness ; 
und,through the success which might 
attend his exertions, exhibit a per- 
suasive experiment to the attention 
of his countrymen. With these 
views, he had proceeded in the ma- 
nagement of the busivess over which 
he bad presided-in Lancashire ; and 
the results which bad appeared, 
though the duration of his etiorts 
had beea small, afforded sufficient. 
enconragement to enter with ardour 
upon the work of reformation at La- 
hark. 

‘The process here was attended, 
however, with many circumstances 
by which its, difficulty was greatly 
enhanced, ‘The moral character of 
the population, from causes already 
described, was extremely depraved. 
And Mr. Qwen adds, that as the 
number of English who had yet en- 
gaged in the conduct of any branch 
of Scottish industry was exceedingly 
small, the circumstance was to them 
a novelty ; he was regarded as a fo- 
reigner, and bad to encounter all the 
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unfavourable sentiments with which, 
from the great rarjty, of the circum 
stance, the common people in Seow 
land regard the introduction of stran. 
gers into any branch of their com 
cerns, 

“ In consequence,’ (to use his own 
words,) “ from the day. he arrived 
among them, every means which in 
genuity could devise was set to work 
to counteract the plan which he at 
tempted to introduce; and, for two 
years, it was a regular attack and 
deferce of prejudices and mal-prac- 
tices, between the managete and 
population of the place, without the 
former being able to make much 
progress, or convince the latter. of 
the sincerity of his good intentions 
for their welfare. He, however, did 


not lose his patience, his temper, or » 


his confidence in the certain success 
of the principles on which he found- 
ed his conduct. And. these. princi 
ples did ultimately prevail: the, po 
pulation could not continue to. resist 
a firm, well-directed kindness, ad- 
ministering justice, to all... Dhey, 
therefore, slowly and cautiously be- 
gan to give him some portion of ther 
confidence ; and, as this increased, 
he was enabled more aad. morte: to 
develope his plans for their ameliora- 
tion, It may with truth be said, that 
at this period they possessed almist 
all the vices, and very few, of the 
virtues, of a sociat communitg. 
Theit, and receipt of thelt, was,thei 
trade, idleness and drunkenness their 
habit, falsehood aad deception ther 
garb, dissensions,, civij and religions, 
their daily practice; and, they were 
united only in a jealous systematic 
opposition to their employers. 

« Here, then, was a faw. field on 


-which to try the efficacy in practice 


of principles supposed capable of al- 
tering any characters, ‘The mana- 
ger tormed his plans Tepe * 
he spent some time in finding outt 

full extent of the evil against which 
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he had to contend, to trace the true 
causes which had prodaced these 
efects, and which were continuing 
them. He found all was distrust, 
disorder, and disunion ; and be wish- 
ed to introduce confidence, regular. 
ity, and harmony : be therefore now 
began to. bring forward his various 
expedients to withdraw the unfa- 
vourable circumstances by which 
they bad been hitherto syrrounded, 
and replace them by others calcu- 
lated to produce a more happy re- 
sit. He soon discovered, chat theft 
was extended through almost all the 
nmifications of the community, and 
receipt of theft through all the coun- 
try around. To remedy this evil, 
not one legal punishment was in- 
licted, not one individual imprison- 
ed even for an hour: but checks, 
ind other regulations of prevention, 
were introduced ; a short plain exe 
planation of the zmmediute benefits 
they would derive from a different 
conduct, was inculcated by those in- 
structed for the purpose, who had 
the best powers'of reasoning among 
ihemselves. They were, at the same 
ime, instructed how to direct their 
industry in legal and useful occu- 
rations ; by which, without danger or 
lisgrace, they could really earn more 
han they previously obtained by dis- 
wnest practices. Thus, the diffi- 
uly of committing the crime was 
wcreased, the detection afterwards 
ndered more easy, the habit of 
lnest industry formed, and the 
jleasure of good conduct expe- 
nenced, . 

“Drunkenness was attacked in the 

we manner: it was discountenan- 

“lon every occasion by those who 

ulcbarge of any department: its 

‘sractive and pernicious effects 
‘we frequently siated by their own 

wre prudent comrades, at the proper 

wments When the individual was so- 

“ly suflering from, the effects of his 

lous excess: pdblic fouses were 
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gradually removed from the imme- 
diate vicinity of their dwellings: 
the health and comfort of temper- 
ance were made familiarto them; 
and by degrees drunkenness disap- 
peared, and many who were habit- 
ual bacchanalians, are now conspic- 
uous for undeviating sobriety, 

“ Falsehood and deception met 
with a similar fate; they were held 
in disgrace; their practical evils 
were shortly explained by their own 
companions, properly instructed for 
the purpose; and every counte- 
nance was given to truth and open 
conduct. The pleasure and sub- 
stantia! advantages derived from the 
latter, soon overcame the impolicy, 
error, and consequent misery, which 
the former mode of acting always 
created, 

« Dissentions and quarrelling were 
undermined by analogous expedients, 
When they could not be readily ad- 
justed between the parties them- 
selves, they were stated to the ma- 
nager; and in such cases, both dis- 
putants were usually more or less 
in the wrong; that wrong was, in 
as few words as possivle, explained 
forgiveness and friendship. recome 
mended, and one simple and easily 
remembered precept inculated, as 
the most valuable rule for their whole 
conduct, and the advantages of 
which they would experience every 
moment of their lives :—viz. ‘ That 
in future they should endeavour to 
use the same active exertions to make 
each other happy and comfortable, 
as they had done hitherto to make 
each other miserable; and, by car- 
rying this short memoraodua in 
their mind, aud applying itoa all oc- 
casions, they would soon render that 
place a paradise, which, from the 
most mistakea principles of action, 
they now made the abode of misery.’ 
The experiment was tried, the par- 

ties enjoyed the gratification of this 
new mode of conduct; refereaces 
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rapidly subsided, and now serious 
differences are scarcely known. 

« Considerable jealousies also ex- 
isted, on account of one religious 
sect possessing a decided preference 
over the others. This was corrected 
by dropping that preference, and 
giving an uniform encouragement 
to those who conducted themselves 
well, among all the various religious 
_ persuasions; by recommending the 
same consideration to be shown to 
the conscieutious opinions of each 
sect, on the ground, that all must 
believe the particular doctrines which 
they had been taught to think the 
most right, and consequently all 
were in that respect on an equal 
footing; nor was it possibie yet to 
say which was the most right or 
wrong. He likewise inculcated, that 
all should attend to the essence of 
religion, and not act as the world 
was now taught and trained to do: 
that is, to overlook the substance 
and essence of religion; and devote 
their talents, time, and money, to 
that which is far worse than its sha- 
dow; that is, sectarianism, which 
is only another term for something 
very injurious to society, and very 
absurd, which one or other well 
meaning enthusiast has added to true 
religion ; which pure religion, with- 
out these defects, would soon form 
mankind generally into those cha- 
racters which every wise and good 
man is anxious to see them possess. 

«¢ Such statements and conduct ar- 
rested sectarian animosity, and ig- 
norant intelerance, each retained 
full liberty of consience, and, in 
consequence, each partakes of the 
sincere friendship of many sects, in. 
lieu of one. They act with cordial- 
ity together in the same departments 
and pursuits, and associate as though 
the whole community were not of 
different sectarian persuasions: and 
not one evil ensues. 

“ The same priaciples were ap- 
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plied to correct the irregular inter. 
course of the sexes; such conduct 
was discountenanced, and held jn 
disgrace : fines were levied upon both 
parties, for the use of the support 
fund* of the community. But, be. 
cause they had once unfortunate] 

offended against the established laws 
and customs of society, they were 
not furced to become vicious, a. 
bandoned, and miserable. The doop 
was left open for them to return 
again to the comforts of kind friends 
and respected acquaintance ; and, 
beyond any previous expectation, 
the evil became greatly dimished, 

“ The system of receiving appren- 
tices from public charities was abol- 
ished, ahd permanent settlers with 
large families were encouraged in 
lieu of them, and comfortable houses 
were built for their accommodation. 

‘* The practice of employing chil- 
dren in the mills, of six, seven, and 
eight years of age, was prevented, 
and their parents advised to allow 
them to acquire health and educa- 
tion, until they were ten years 
old + 

“The children were taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, during 
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* This fund arose from each individual 
contributing one-sixtieth part of their wa- 
ges, which, under their own manages 
ment, was applied to support the sick, 
the injured by accident, and the aged. 


# It may be remarked, that eyen thid 
age is too early to keep them at constant 
employment within doors from six in the 
morning to seven in the evening. Far bets 
ter would it be for the children, their 
parents, and society, that the first should 
not commence employment until ate 
tain the age of twelve. when their educt 
tion might be finished, and their bodies 
would be more competent to the fatigue 
and exertions required from them. 
when the parents can be trained to afford 
this additional time to their children, with 
out inconvenience, they will, of course, 
ultimately adopt the practice now recom 
mended 
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hve vears ; that is, from five to ten, 
jn the village school, without ex- 
pense to their parents; and all the 
modern improvements in education 
have been adopted, or are in process 
of adoption: some facilities in teach- 
ing artthmetic have been also intro- 
duced, which were peculiar to this 
school, and found very advanta- 
geous. ‘They- may therefore be 
taught and well trained, before they 
envage in any regular employment. 
Another important cousideration is, 
that all their instruction is rendered 
a pleasure and delight to them; they 
are much mere anxious for the hour 
of school time to arrive, than end: 
they, therefore, make a rapid pros 
gress; and it may be safely asserted, 
that if they shall not be trained to 
furm such characters as may be the 
most wished aad desired, not one 
particle of the fault will proceed from 
the children; but the cause will rest 
inthe want of a true knowledge of 
human nature, in those who have 
the management of them and their 
arents, 

“ During the period these changes 
Were going forward, attention was 
given to the domestic arrangements 
of the community. Their houses 
were rendered comfortable, their 
sireets were improved, the best pro- 
visions were purchased, and sold to 
them at low rates, yet covering the 
original expense; and under such 
fegulatious as taught them how to 
proportion their expenditare to their 
lacome: fuel and clothes were ob- 
lained for them in the same manner; 
WO alvautuge was ever attempted to 
be taken of them, nor means used 
w deceive them. . 

“In consequence, their animosity 
ind opposition to a stranger subside 
al, their full confidence was given, 
aud they became satisfied that no 
tul was intended them: oa the con- 
‘ary, they were convinced, that a 
tal desire existed to increase their 
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happiness upon those grounds on 
which alone st could be permanently 
increased. All difficulties in the 
way of future improvement vanish- 
ed; they were tauvht to be rational, 
and they acted rationally: and thus 
both parties experienced the incal- 
culable advantages of the system 
which has been adopted. Those 
employed became iidustrious, tems 
perate, healthy, faithful to. their 
employers, and kind to each other; 
while the proprietors were deriving 
services from their attachment, al- 
most without inspection, far beyond 
those which could be obtained by 
any other meaus, without those mu- 
tual principles of confidence and 
Kindness existing between the par- 
ties. Such was the efJect oi these 
principles on the adults, ou those 
whose previous habits had been as 
ill formed as habits could be; and cer- 
tainly the application of the princi- 
ples to practice was made under the 
inost unfavourable circumstances.” * 
Mr. Owen, convinced tbat the 
success which had attended his ex- 
periment to carry the principle into 
ractice amoug the population over 
whom be had but a limited aud pars 
tial influence at Lanark, was sufi- 
ciently complete to satisty all sincere 
and benevolent men, of the certainty 
with which even very moderate ets 
forts, under a higher aod more per- 
fect influence, would produce the 
most important amelhoration ot the 
character of the people, he resolved 
tu adopt whatever means were iy bis 





ooo a 





* It may be supposed, that this commu- 
nity was separated from other suctety ; 
but the supposition would be erroneous, 
for it had daily and hourly communication 
with a population exceeding itself, ‘Lhe 
royal borough of Lanark is only one mile 
distant from the works, and many indi- 
viduals come daily fron: the former to be 
employed at the latter ; and a general in- 
tercourse is constantly maintained between 
the ol gand new towas. 
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power, to gain for the subject ac- 
cess to the minds of his countrymen. 
Beside the writings, the titles of 
which we have already mentioned, 
and which explain the view which 
he takes of the general principle, 
and describe the experiment which 
he has successfully performed, to 
prove the facility of carrying it into 
practice, he repaired to London, 
and has spent a considerable portion 
_of the winter, in active endeavours 
10 obtain the co-operation of as great 
a number as possible of the men of 
influence in the state and nation, 
towards the commencement of a 
series of legislative provisions, found. 
ed upon the principle and result of 
his experiment, for improving the 
character of the Lritish population. 
He describes his success tn this en- 
deavour also as surpassing his ex- 
pectation, and encouraging in the 
highest degree. He has been re- 
ceived with the expression of the 
most favourable sentiments, by men 
of all descriptions and parties. Every 
man with whom he has conversed, 
has declared himself a firm believer 
yot merely in the truth, but in the 
practical importance of the general 
principle. All have acknowledged 
themselves greatly struck, power- 
fully actuated, by the success of his 
‘ xperiment. Scarcely an individual 
has forborne to express an earnest 
wish, that no more loss of time 
should be added to the waste of so 
many ages, before measures on the 
targest scale should be undertaken, 
for operating to the improvement of 
eharacter in the great body of the 
people. A very great number. have 
declared their readiness to act with 
ali their powers for the promotion of 
the work, and have only desired to 
know in what respects they could 
render theniselves useful. 
When a great good is presented 
before us, we do not like to despair. 
‘the habit of despairing of buman 
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nature, of despairing of human im. 
provement, has been indulved in, 
beyond measure, and has prolonged 
the existence of infinite calamity, 
It has even become a sort of fashion, 
an air, and there are many men who 
pride themselves in it; who display 
it with ostentation, under the garb 
of a mark of cool wisdom, and acute 
discernment, But acute discern. 
ment may be as much displayed ia 
finding out the best points of buman 
nature, and devising how the most 
may be made of them, as io finding 
out the worst, and conceiving haw 
they will operate to the frustration 
ofevery ameliorating scheme. ‘The 
fact is, that every thing which has 
been done for human nature, has 
been dene, not by following the 
maxims of those who despair, but 
by despising them. When was any 
project ever set on foot, that on the 
maxims, not merely of the despair. 
ing philosophy, but even of ordinary 
calculation, seemed less likely to 
end in any thing but the ruin of its 
authors, and the additional tyranny 
with which that ruin would have 
been followed, than the reformation 
of Luther? Yet what achievement 
was ever attended with an equal 
number of blessings to the human 
race? It often happens, as in the 
case of that grand event, that s0- 
ciety has become silently and gra 
dually ripe for some great improves 
ment, when it only requires the 
movement of one man, more strong: 
ly actuated than others by a seuse of 
its importance, to setthe whole ma 
chinery of society in motion, and @ 
step in the progress of the human 
mind is accomplished. 

Let no man ever despair of the ef 
ficacy of instructiop ; it is all-power 
ful. Let that which really is useful 
to the species, be clearly and ule 
versally made known to be 80; 
will, by irresistible efforts, make iis 
way to adoption. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 





glOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JEREMY 
TAYLOR, CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO 
KING CHARLES I,, AND AFTERWARDS 
BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 


MONG the works of our old 
Divines, there are none which 
ae more worthy of perusal than 
those of Jeremy Taylor, Whether 
we regard the mater or the style, 
we shall find that they deservediy 
occupy a distinguished rank in the 
theological literature of the seven- 
teenth century. His religious opi- 
gions were, indeed, very enlighten- 
ed for the times in which he lived; 
his notions of teleration, though not 
0 comprehensite as those of the 
present day, were yet far from being 
compresse <d within any barrow lenin 
tations. He saw better, than most 
men of his time, in what the essence 
of Christianity consisted ; and per- 
haps we cannot pay him a higher 
compliment than by saying, that 
his admirable work, entitled “ The 
liberty of Prophecying,” prepared 
the way for Locke’s irvefrag rable 
Tracts on the subject of Toleraiion, 
The mind of Jeremy Tavlor was 
turiched by a large acquaintance 
with books and things. ‘On every 
occasion he opens the stores of his 
tudition, and makes a copious Gis- 
play of examples and allusions. Many 
these have indeed lost their (resh- 
tess and their interest, and at pre- 
“nt rather tire the patience, than 
tuiiven the attention, Yet the sen- 
ation of dulness is always prevented 
the liveliness of his fancy} and 
le.sumetimes mounts even to the 
lighest empyreum of sublimity. His 
®inary diction is full of flowers of 
“ery scent and hue. His faney, 
ike the sun rising im the east, difluses 
iviow of beauty and devotion over 
"ery production of his minds But 


though his fancy wos rich, his taste 
was in some degree infected with 
the vitiated impurities of hts age. 
His imagery is luxuriant, but it is 
full of incongruous combinations. 
[lis metaphors, at times, are a tissue 
of inconsistencies ; and, if the pic- 
tures of his diction were transferred 
to the canvass, they would often 
form strange and heterogeneous 
groupse Like the dreams of one in 
& paroxysin of disease, they are a 
whole formed of dissunilay and dis- 
cordanut parts, But though the style 
of his compositions willseldom endure 
the rigid scrutiny of critical diseri- 
mination, they are nevertheless so 
resplendent with beauties, that the 
particular defects are often forgotten 
i the general blaze of excellence, 
“As a polemical and controversial 
theologue, Jeremy Tay lor is remark- 
able for his candour aad acuteness ; 
he rarely evinces the blindness of 
the bigot, or the bitterness of the 
disputant. The “ odium theologi- 
cum,” the “ theological hate,’”? which 
is proverbially implacable and viru. 
lent, was lost in that general bene- 
valence which is most accordant with 
the genius of the gospel. But that 
in which Tavlor most excels, is, 
practical religion 3 the simple, the 
artiess, but often the profound des 
lineation of that piety which is inde- 
pendent of all particular forms of 
faith and modes of worship; which 
is without any exception in its appli- 
cation, or-any limitation in its beue- 
fits. Of this picty he portrays the 
features, describes the sensations, e- 
viuces the consequences, enforces the 
necessity, and recommends the prac- 
tice, with a clearness which cannot 
be mistaken, with a cogency that 
convinces the understanding, and 
with a fervour which makes its way 
to the heart. There is a spirit of 
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piety which pervades his works, 

which can hardly fail of kindling the 
most glowing adoration inthe heart ; 
we are convinced that the author was 
vo theatrical religionist, who incul- 

cated duties which he never practised, 

and afiections which he never felt. 
His manner breathes a sanctity which 
convinces us thathe was no mean pro- 
ficientin the righteousness which he 
recommends, aud the charity which 
he extols. 

Of the life of Jeremy Taylor but 
few particulars are known : and those 
few relate more to the places where 
he resided, or to the times when his 
several works were published, than 
to any circumstances characteristic 
of his habits and disposition, to his 
modes of study, or to any interesting 
peculiarities of mind and heart, 
which, when they are the appen- 
dage of virtue or of genius, are read 
with equal pleasure and improve: 
ment, His biographers are not even 
dereed about the date of his birth. 
All that is known for certain on this 
subject is, that he was born at Cam- 
bridge, some time between the years 
1600 and 1610; and that he was the 
son of a barber in that place. The 
ignoble ‘irth, or the humble paren- 
tage of those who have enlightened 
the world by their wisdom, or de- 
lighted it by their fane v, when it is 
known, ought never to be concealed, 
as it increases the lustre of those ex- 
ertions which raised them from ob- 
scmrity toeminence. It proves that 
they have been indebted tor the ce- 
lebrity which they have acquired 
rather to real merit than to any ad- 
ventitious circumstances. 

Jeremy Taylor was instructed in 
the rudiments of literature at a free- 
school in bis native town, and at the 
age of thirteen was admitted a mem- 
ber of Gonville and Catas College, 
where he continved till he had taken 
his degree of Master of Arts. He af- 
terwards entered into holy orders, 
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removed to London, and officiated 
“4 a short time as public lecturer jn 

Paul’s church. The fame of his 
propel soon attracted the notice 
of Archbishop Laud, who was gq 
much pleased with his manner, and 
the fair presage of his talents and his 
virtues, that he procured for him, in 
1636, a Fellowship at All Souls’ 
College, in Oxford. In this seat of 
learning, Taylor, according to the 
generous intentions of his patron,en. 
jJoyed ample leisure for the culture 
of his mind, and the prosecution of 
his studies : and we have every rea- 
son to believe that he made the best 
use of the opportunity. At this time, 
and in this place, attempts were made 
to convert him to the faith of the 
Church of Rome; and at first, we 
may conjecture, wjth some effect, 
~ the efforts of the Catholics seem 

have had no other effect than to 
salliice Taylor to examine the ground 
of their belief, and of his own. A 
sermon which he preached at St, 
Marvy’s, in Oxford, on the Sth of 
November, 1638, proves on which 
side he thought the preponderance 
of proof to lie; and his subsequent 
works have deservedly obtained from 
him a high rank among those who 
have opposed the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. When we consider 
the accumulated difficulties of the 
opinions which Taylor had to com- 
bat and refute, we cannot but 
admire the temper and modera- 
tion with which he writes. The 
bitterness of the polemic is absorbed 
in the love of truth; and it appears 
to be his object not to wound and 
exasperate by abuse, but to convince 
by reason, and to soften by charity. 
His writings on this subject may be 
recommended as the model of a hap 
py medwm between hypocritical 
jukewarmness and infuriated zeal. 
Taylor was not charitable to error 
from his indifference to truth; butt 
was his love of truth, and of trath 
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for its own sake, independent of any 
sect or party, which inspired his mo- 
deration. 

Had Taylor lived in our times, 
when the members of the Catholic 
communion have renounced all those 
errors and tenets, the belief of which 
rendered them such an object of terror 
anddismay to our Protestant ancestors 
there can be no doubt that he would 
have been one of the most strenuous 
alvocates for-removing those civil 
and military restrictions, to which 
the Catholics of the British Empire, 
as well as every other class of Dis- 
senters from the established: church, 
are, with so much impolicy, exposed. 
In him the great ond necessary mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation would 
have found a_ strenuous advocate. 

In 1638, Archbishop Laud, who 
had made Jeremy ‘Taylor his Chap- 





lain, procured for bin the rectory of 


Uppingham, in Rutlandshire; but he 
remained at the University for the 
farther prosecution of his studies till 
the year 1640, when he married, and 
went to reside upon his living. At 
Uppingham, he is said to have 
preached some excellent casuistical 
sermons, which laid the foundation of 
his Ductor Dubitantixm,’ or “ Rule 
of Conscience,” which was publish. 
edin London, 1660, the year of the 
restoration. The preface is dated 
from his study in Portmore, in Kal- 
ultagh, County Antrim, Ireland; 

whither we shail hereafter find that 
he accompanied Lord Conway. The 
Ductor Dubitantium was written 
principally to deliver the science of 
morals from the labyrinth of doubts 
mwhich it had been involved ; and 
‘o abridge the numerous linitations. 
and simplify the manifold perplexi- 
ties to which every precept had been 

subjected, till its practical efficacy 
*as almost destroyed by the subtle 
expositions of the Schoolmen. This 
timple rule of restitution (Spoliatum 
me omnia restituendum) had been 
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encumbered byGabrielius with noless 
than three score aud ten limitations ; 
some of which every dishonest mind 
would be sure to judge suitable to its 
own case ; and thus the person would 
find a conscientious salvo for the re- 
tention of what he had stolen, or 
what was not morally hisown, The 
term possession was subject to seven 
hundred and ninety-eight modes of 
litigation. ‘Thus these writers split 
every hair of moral diflerence into a 
thousand parts, which were almost 
too minute for speculation, till they 
had reduced one most important 
question of morality into an infinity 
of nullities. To use the imagery of 
the author of Ductor Dobitantium, 
they placed a woud of doubts or ca- 
vils before the conscience, a labyrinth 
within the wood, and locks and bars 
on every ‘door within the labyrinth, 
which the magic of their own sophis- 
try was hi idly suflicient either to o- 
pen or remove. 

This great work, which the author 


‘appears to have begun tn his youth, 


and to have completed in the meri« 
dian vigour of his intellect, bears 
ample testimony to the depth of his 
knowledge, the variety of his read- 
ing, the extent of his research, the 
solidity of his judgment, the riche 
ness of his imagination, and the force 
of his sagacity. 

In 1642 Jeremy Taylor took his 
Doctor’s degree at the University of 
Oxford; and, being made Chaplain 
in ordinary to King Charles the First, 
he often preached before that Mo- 
narch and his Court; and, in the ca- 
pacity of Chaplain, attended him in 
the civil wars, during several of his 
campaigns, On the final triumph of 
the republicans, the author was de- 
prived of his living, and detained fur 
some time as a prisofer in the Castle 
of Chepstow, but bisconfinement does 
not appearto have been very long 
or very severe. When he was set 
at liberty, be retired with his wife 
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atid family into Carmarthenshire, in 
South Wales, where bis indigence 
was ‘alleviated and his misfortunes 
sdothed by the kindness and genero- 
sity of Riebard Vauechban, Earl of 
Carbery, of Golden Grove, in the 
sime county. Here he exercised his 
niinistry, and kept school, to in- 
crease his means of subsistence; nor 
does his diligence appear to have been 
greater, nor bis mind more active in 
any period of his life. Considering 
unremitting employment as the best 
means of dissipating those uneasy 
thoughts and those intrusive Cares 
which are the usual concomitants 
of misfortune, be appears to have 
soothed the sadnesses of his heart by 
the exercise of his mind. In this in- 
terval of seclusion he composed his 
Golden Grove, containing devotional 
pieces; his “ Life of C hrist ; ” a vo- 
lume of Sermons; his “ Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying ; v his “ Liberty of 
Pr ophesying ;” his “ Practice of Re- 
pentance ;” several Tracts against the 
Doctrine of Original Sin ;” his 
« Treatise on I riendship ; ie.” ie 
the dedication of his “ Liberty of 
Bn a el. ? which is addressed to 
Lord Hatton, he complains that he 
had but a scanty stock of books ; 
bet this want was niore than remedi- 
ed by the stores of « rudition which 
he had previously acquired; for no 
man of his age appears tu have read 
more, or to have for; gotten less. 
He concludes his last mentioned 
work with the following excellent 
story, which he selected from some 
of the compositions of the Rabbins.* 
« When Abraham satat ms tent 
door, according to his custow, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 
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an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with his age and. irae 
vel, coming towards him, who was 
au hundred years of age; he receiy. 
ed him kindly, washed his feet, pro. 
vided supper, caused him to sit 
down; but observing that the old 
man eat, and pray ed not, nor beg. 
ged for a blessing on his meat, a 
asked him why he did not worship 
the God of Heaven? The old man 
told hiin that he worshipped the Fire 
only; and acknowledged no other 
God. At which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that le 
thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed iim to all the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condi- 
tion. When the old man was gone, 
God called to Abraham, and asked 
him where the stranger was. He 
replied, 1 thrust him away, because 
he did not worship thee. God an- 
swered him; I have suffered him 
these hundred years, although he 
dishonoured me; and couldst not 
thou endure him one night, 
gave ‘thee no trouble? Upon this, 
Abraham fetched him back again, 
and gave him hospitable entertain- 
ment and wise instruction.” “ Go 
thou,” says the pious bishop, to e- 
very christian of every denomination, 
«and do likewise ; aod thy charity 
will be rewarded by the God of Ae 
braham.” 

After Taylor had spent several 
vears in retirement at Golden Grove, 
a domestic calamity occurred, which 
obliged him to quit that sequestered 
situation. Inthe shart space of two 
or three months death sent three 
of his children to an untimely grave, 
youths of the greatest promise and 











* A Correspondent at page 167, Vol. 5th 
of the Belfast Magazine, has remarked, 
that this story has been erroneously assert- 
ed to have been written by Dr, Franklin, 
and that it was printed ina Jate edition of 
nis works. Although the story has alrea- 








dy appeared in the Magazine, it is hoped 
an apology is not necessary for its insets 
tion in this place, as it conveys excels 
lent moral instruction, and those whocat- 
not be taught charity by argument may 
learn it through the medium of fable, 
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the izirest hopes, This affliction so 

reyed on his spirits, that he left 
Wales, and went to reside in Lon- 
don, where he officiated in a congre- 
gation of Loyalists, At this time he 
formed an acquaintance with Ed- 
ward Lord Conway, who appears to 
have been so much pleased with his 
manners and conversation, that he 
glicited the author to accompany 
him to his seat at Portmore, in the 
County of Antrim, in Ireland. ‘There 
he continued tillthe Restoration, In 
1661 he was promoted to the sees 
of Down and Connor, in Ireland, to 
which was annexed the adminisira- 
tion of the Bishopric of Dromore, 
Previous to this he bad been honour- 
ed with a seat in the Privy Coancil 
of Ireland; and the University of 
Dublin conferred on him the office 
of their Vice-Chancellor. In the 
volume of his sermons, which was 
printed in the year 1678, we find 
two discourses, which he delivered 
to the clergy at his Episcopal Visita- 
tion. 

The advice which Taylor gives to 
his clergy in these sermons respect- 
ing the topics on which they ought 
to preach, shows a mind enlightened 
far beyond the times in which he 
lived. The * Christian religion,” 
ays he, “ by plain and easy propo- 
sitions, leads us in wise paths toa 
place where sin and strife sbail never 
enter. Teach your people to fear 
God; learn them to be sober and 
lemperate ; to be just and pay their 
debts; to speak well of their neigh- 
bours, and to think meanly of them- 
telves 5 teach them charity ; and 
arn them to be zealous of good 
works. The kingdom of God con- 
ists in wisdom and righteousness, in 
peace and holiness, in meekness and 
ketitleness, in chastity and purity, in 
tstinence from evil, and doing good 
others, In these things “place 
yourjabours ; preach these things ; 
tid NOTUING ELSE BUT SUCH ASTHESE: 
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things which promote the public peace 
and public good; things that can give 
noofience tothe wise and to the virtu- 
ous; which are profitable to men, 
and pleasing to God.” In his rules 
and advices to the clergy of Down 
and Connor, he says, * Do not sppnd 
your sermons in general and inde- 
finite nethings, as in exhortations to 
the people to get Christ, to be unit- 
ed to Christ,* and things of the like 
unlimited signification ; but teli then 
in every duty what are the measures, 
what Circumstances, what -instru- 
meats, and what is the particular 
minuie meaning of every general 
advice. Por generals, not explicat- 
ed, do but fill the people’s heads 
with empty notions, and their mouths 
with perpetual unintelligible talk ; 
but their hearts remain empty, and 
themselves are not edified. Let the 
business of your sermons be to preach 
holy life, obedience, peace, love a- 
mong neighbours, hearty love, to 
live as the old Christians did, and 
the new shou'd; to do hurt to no 
man, to do good to every man. For 
in these things the honour of God 
consists, and the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus. ‘The whole duty of man isto 
fear God and to keep his commands 
ments. Speak but very little of the 
secret and high things of God, but 
as much as you cap of the lo «ness 
and humility of Clirist. Be not hasty 
in pronouncing damnation against any 
man or party in @ matter of disputa- 
tion. Lt isenough that you reprove an 
error ; but pray for the erring person, 
and leave the sentence to his Judge.’ 
These passages, which have sel- 
dom been excelled.in the knowiedge 
of the Christian doctrine which the 
evince, and the spirit of charity 
which they breathe, well deserve 
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* These unmeaning expressiong are as 
common among fanatic teachers of the pre- 
sent day, as they were in the times of 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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the attention of every Christian mi- 
nister. 

Jeremy Taylor did not live to en- 

joy the fruits of his ecclesiastical 
promotion above six years ; when he 
was transiated to a better world. He 
died at Lisnegarvy, now called Lis- 
burn, on the 13th of August, in the 
year 1667, and was buried in the 
choir ot the Church of Dromore, 
which he built at bis own expence. 
He is said to have left three daugh- 
ters, for whom only a scanty provi- 
sion could have been made out of 
the residue of his fortave, which had 
been ‘expended in acts of cha- 
rity, which be was led to practice 
from the warm impulses of a highly 
feeling heart, and trom a sense of 
eligious duty, with which no in- 
terested consideration was ever suf- 
fered to interfere. In his dying 
hour, when his three amiable daughi- 
ters were waiting round lus bed, to 
hear the final admonitions of that 
musical voice, whose sounds never 
failed to penetrate the soul, the good 
man might well be preventeg fiom 
feelmg any dejection at the narrow 
circumstances in which he had ieft 
his family, by the reflection of ,the 
Psalmist, “I have been young, and 
now am old; and yet never saw I 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread.” 

His tuneral sermon was preached 
by Rust, Bishop of Dromore, in 
which he passes such an eulogy on 
his character, as, after making every 
deduction for the partialities of 
triendship, or the exaggerations of 
rhetorical praise, will leave great 
and ample commendation, which 
might, with truth, have been in- 
scribed upon his monument,* 


* « This great Prelate bad the good hu- 
mour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an 
orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness 
of a schoolman, the. profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of a counsellor, 


Guile 
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Such are the few particulars Which 
we have obtained of the life of tyig 
amiable Prelate; we regret that we 
cannot more fully depict him such 
as he was, in public and in private 
at bts fire-side with his family, and 
ins company W ith his friends. But these 
are the lineaments of genius and worth 
which biographers are seldom able 
to describe. ‘They are not thought 
of suflicieit importance to be re. 
corded when the person is living; 
and they are soon forgotten when he 
is dead; so that be who sits down 
to delineate the philosopher or divine 
who flourished a century ago, has 
not often an opportunity, of produ. 
cing any more interesting particulars 
respecting bim, than that like other 
men he was born, consumed for a 
short interval the fruits of the earth, 
and then vanished into the silence of 
the tomb. OF the real disposition 
and habits of Jeremy Taylor, all 
that now cau be collected, must be ga- 
thered from bis works. It is evi- 
dent, that he was a person of quick 
perceptions, must tenacious memory, 
luxuriant fancy,and in the full posses 
sion of those awiable and generous 
sympathies which constirute the 
brightest ornament of man. His na 
tural sensibility was probably in- 
creased by the numerous vicissitudes 
of life which he must have seen 1 
the tumultuous times in which he 
lived; and by the misfortunes which 
he had himself experienced. From 
a state of comfort and of affluence, be 
was reduced to comparative po- 
verty. And he whose ound was s0 





as 
—-> _ — 


the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of 
an angel, and the piety of a saint. He 
had devotion enough for a cloister, learn 
ing enough for an University, and wit 
enough for a college of virtuosi; and 

his parts and endowments been parceled 
out among his poor clergy that he left be- 
hind him, it would perhaps have made oue 
of the best dioceses in the world.”—ser 
mon, 251. 
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strong, and whose imagination so 


sctive, who could form the most 
forid and gorgeous combinations, 


gnd at times soar to the highest su- 
blimity of thought, was oblized to 
jevote the greater part of several 
years to the instruction of children 
in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Bat. in every diversity of situation, 
he seems to have met with friends 
who were able and willing to alle- 
yiate his wants, and minister to bis 
sufferings: and never could it be 
sad more tralv of charity, that it 
blesses him who gives and him who 
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takes, than when it was exert- 
ed in contributing to the succour 
of such uncommon worth. That 
lis mental habits were studious. 
that his diligence was intense, and 
his intellectual culture unremitting, 
his works will sufficiently evince ; 
but still he thonght it less glorious 
to be learned than to be good, to be 
a scholar than tou bea Christian. To 
be a Christian in thought, word, 
and deed, he considered as the crown 
of excellence, compared with which 
every other accomplishment was of 
subordinate importance, 
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eeas are certain lines in poetry, 
like certain notes in music, 
which, on particular occasions, come 
gliding, like angelic spirits, into the 
sabbath retirement of the soul, and 
appear often, in the period of sick- 
ness, and even at the hour of death, 
asasort of inspiration from above. 
And it is useful for young people to 
hoird up such sweet passages in their 
memory, which, although apparent- 
ly forgotten in the business and 
bustle of the world, come with the 
tush of celestial wings, at hours af 
diease and distress, when assist- 
ance almost supernatural is most re- 
quired. The muse of Cowper, so 
well described by himself, 


“There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 


The poetry of Cowper abounds in 
sich passages, and I sometimes thiuk 
it strange how sentiment so simply 
and plainly expressed, can cling so 
thsely to the affections, when, on 
wlempiing to analyse the beauty, 
‘vanishes; ason squeezing a flow- 
BELFAST MAG. NO.» LVIII. 


er, the perfume is lost. What ana- 
lysis coyld discover any beauty in 
the following lines, which however 
have recurred so often to my mind, 
and vibrate like distant music up- 
on my ear. 


s But oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 

The breath of Heav’n must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost.” 


There is a short hymn written Uy 
Doddruige, which greatly pleases 
the ear of the heart, if I may ven- 
ture the expression, and which [ 
shall copy for the use of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, if they be not too 
entiusiastic for such simple expres- 
sion. 


Mark the soft-falling snow, 
And the descending rain! 
To Heaven, from whence it feil, 
it turns not back again; 
But waters earth 
‘Thro’ ev'ry pore; 
And calls forth all 
Her secret store. 
Array’d in beauteous green 
The hills and vallies shine, 
And man and beast are fed 
By Providence divine ; 
cce 
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The harvest bows 
Its golden ears ; 
The copious seed 
Of future years. 
So, saith the God of Grace, 
My Gospel shall descend, 
Almighty to effect 
The purpose I intend ; 
Millions of souls 
Shall feel its pow’r ; 
And bear it down 
To millions more ! 


I once heard John Wesley read 
this hymn, and with his truly apos- 
tolic figure, white hairs, tremulous 
voice, which hada sort of pathetic 
recilative, a religious melody in it, 


the impression made on his audience’ 


was very powerful, uniting the pa- 
thetic with somewhat of the sublime. 
it was indeed rumoured, that his 
white hairs were false, and bought 
ut the wig- makers, and a wag at the 
time did not scruple to make this 
impromptu. 


Wesley, thou hast delivered 
Thy sermon, and Pil con it, 
*Tis all false doctrine in thy head, 
False—as the hair upon it. 
M. 
SEASONS OF FEASTING. 

In the first state of society, the 
master had the most, and the best 
of the feast. That custom derived 
from a state of things in which there 
was a supply of food but for a tew, 
Iu the second, the master crams bis 
cuests, neglecting himself: that has 
continued long, and still subsists. 
The third is a state to be; when men 
are to assemble upou some principle, 
resembling us less, than giving a 
dinner does, to the brutes whom 
nature has constituted slaves to tbeir 
bellies. 

[ Dr. Beddoes. | 
WASHING. 

Among the hardships incident, to 
poor married women witha family, 
one is particularly severe. This ts 
frequent dabbling in water to wash, 
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Nothing can support the constity. 
tion of many against the trial, | 
have kept an account of the heal:h of 
several for months; I could do them 
service tn the short intervals but eo 
sure as came the wash, so sure came 
all the complamts back again, ” 
consequence of employ men 
and this only, a slight cold shall Dil 
dermine the constitution, keep them 
sickly for years, and at last destroy 
them. Can no good genius invent 
a machine, by which opulent neigh. 
bours, attentive to their hard fated 
fellow creatures, may be able to re. 
lieve some of them from this destruc. 
tive drudgery ? 


this 


[ Dr, Beddoes. } 


PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST. 
© There are seven of us !”? 
Upon the death of a Yeoman of 
the Guards, Lorp Fatwourtn ap. 
plied to Mr. H. Pernam (the then 
“ MANAGER,”’) to be appointed to 
the vacant place: and the following 
conversation was said to have taken 
place on the subject. 


Lord F,—Upon the information | 
have just received of the death of 
the Earl of Berkeley, I am come, 
Mr Pelham, to ask for the Yeoman 
of the Guard, 

The Manager —Indeed, my Lord, 
it gives me the greatest concern thit 
I should be obliged to deny you any 
thing; but, upon my word, it is al- 
ready promised to Lord Ashburi- 
ham. In any thing else, your Lord- 
ship may command my very best 
SErvices. 

Lord F —To be candid with yor, 
Mr. Pelham, and to come to the 


point at once, I must acquaiut you, 


that I have long set my heart upon 


this post; and you very well know, 


that in my family, and by my /- 


JSluence, you have seven good Parla: | 
‘There are seven of 


mentary friends. 
us, Mr. Peiham! 
Manager.—1 am truly sensible, | 
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my Lord, of your powerful and nu- 
merous connections; I am also equal. 
ly sensible how much Government 
is indebted to you, for a very firm, 
continued, and most respectable 
support. » What can be done? 
A promise is gone forth, and cannot 
be recalled. 

Lord F.—Mr, 
seven of us ! 

Manager.— If an absolute promise 
had not been given, matters might 
have been avcommedated to your 
Lordship’s wish; and nothing, I am 
sure, could equal the satisfaction I 
should have had, in showing a most 
ready compliance with your Lord- 
ship’s request. 

Lord F.— There are seven of us ! 

Manager.—lt is really a most un- 

If you had done 


. 


» ! 


Pelham, there ure 


fortunate business ! 
me the favour to have written to me, 
as soon as you had notice of the va- 
ceancy, I might have been prepared 
to put aside the proposal which my 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
made to me in favour of Lord Ash- 
burnham, when the vacant place 
was absolutely given to him. 

Lord F. — There are seven of us ! 

Manager.—} trust your Lordship, 
who is known to have so just and so 
hice a sense of honour, would never 
urge me to violate a sacred engage- 
ment, which must not only injure 
me as a minister, but as a man, and 
threw an equal disgrace upon my 
political and moral character. 

Loid F.—~'There are seven of us ! 

Manager —Permit me, my Lord, 
*riously to point out to your Lord- 
dip, in what an unrespectable light, 
0 say no worse, 1 must appear to 
the Noble Lord to whom this post has 
been promised, should L forfeit my 
word to him in your favour. I hope, 
vay, 1 am sure, Lord Falmouth is 


hore my friend, than to be instru- 
Mental in placing me ia so distress. 
We a predicament, 


Factory, if 
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Lord F.—Mr. 
seven of us ! 

Manazer.—Indeed, my Lord, I 
cannot eXpress my concern upon 
this occasion. Is there no possi- 
bility of f obliging you in some other 
— ¢ Only do me the favour to 

name some othes ob ect of your Lord- 
ship’s wishes, and the whol 
of Administration shall be united to 
obtain it for you. Surely there are 
posts at Court equally worthy your 
Lordship’s ambition, with that which 
is the object of your present solicita- 
tion. Per! haps, mv Lord, the profits 
of the oy e would be egual! ly satis~ 
was dishurthened of the 
trouble Pree ac If this should 
be the case, am equivalent to the ine 
come of itis at your Lordship’s come 
mand: J will venture to pronounce, 
that such a desire of Lord Falmouth’s 
will be immed ately gratified ! 

Lord F,—Mr. Pelham, I came to 
solicit for the Yeoman of the Guard, 
and not fora pension. I again res 
peat, that there are seven of us ! 

Manager.—\ hope you wiil reflect 
amomeént upon the disgrace which 
is thrown ‘upon his Majesty’s ser- 
vants, and the general proceedings 
of Government, by the manner 1a 
which your Lordship thinks proper 
to urge your request. Ifsuch a con- 
versation as this should get abroad 
inte the world, the dignity of the 
chief officers of state would be low- 
ered in the opinion of the whole 
kingdom : and they themselves 
would never be able to appear, with- 
out being insulted by the cry and 
hooting of the mob. Besides; my 
Lord, if | were to comply with your 
request at this time, and the manner 
in which my consent was forced 
from me should be known, the ene- 
inies of administration woald have 
every reason for exudation, and it 
would be reasonably supposed, that 
the Minister was so weak, as to-be 
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really alarmed at the revolt of ha'f-a- 
Jozen votes in the House of Com- 
nOns, 

Lord F.—I have but one argu- 
ment, Mr. Pelhaiw, there are seven of 
us ! 

Manager.—My Lord Falmouth, 
you came here to ask a kindness of 
me; do permit me, ou the contrary, 
to beg and supplicate you to with- 
draw your present request, and re- 
ceive the faithful promise of my best 
service, on any avd every future oc- 
casion. At present, it is impossible 
to comply with your Lordship’s 
wishes; with real concern, I declare 
it to be impossible: and | am dis- 
posed to flatter myself, that when 
your Lordship has reflected ceolly 
upen the matter, you will not blame 
me for alhering to my engagement 
to Lord Ashburnham, which | should 
most assurediy have kept inviolate, 
if it bad been made to your Lord- 
ship. 

Lord F.—Well, Mr. Pelham, 
since there appears to be an impos. 
sibility of obiaining my request, | 
miust acquiesce ; but remember, Sir, 
that l again repeat to you, that, by 
~——, éhere are seven of us ! 

There the conversation ended ; 
but in spite of promises, disgrace, 
hooting, and impossibilities, his 
Lordship’s argument prevailed, and 
he was actually appointed to the place! 

| Liverpool Mercury.]} 
CARELESS LEGISLATION, 
A member of the House of Com- 
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mons, speaking on the subject of 
punishments lightly enacted, relates, 
that one day passing the door of a 
committee-room, he heard the words 
“« Felony, without benefit of clergy,” 
agreed to be inserted in a bill then 
under consideration; which raising 
his curiosity, he looked into the 
room, and found the committee to 
consist of one member, and one of 
the junior clerks! 


THEORY AT VARIANCE WITH PRAC+ 
TICE 5 OR, GLARING INCONSISTENCY, 


After the decisive battle of Jena 
Weiland, the uoted German author, 
since deceased, who then resided 
near the scene of action, was pro- 
tected by a special order of the 
Emperor Bonaparte, who afterwards 
partook of a repast with the old 
philosopher, at his rural retreat, 
and conversed with him at great 
length on the folly and horrors of 
wars, and on various projects for 
the establishment of a perpetual 
peace. Who can repress the smile, 
if severe indignation permit the light- 
er feelings, at the affected hypo- 
critical cant of the conqueror, and 
the simplicity and credulity of the 
worthy philosopher in believing him? 
Bonapaure and Peace! As well 
might a bawd preach chastity, of 
the wolf declaim against the horrid 
practice of killing sheep. 

K. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTH. 


T HERE is a time of life, so sweet, so 
dear, 

Fre the young heart hath tried the faith- 
less world, 


When first the warm affections swell the 
breast, 


And give a charm to every thing around 
us ; : 
and smoothly glid- 


When the green vale, 
ing stream, 
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The grassy banks, and daisy-spangled field, 
Possess @ power to please they soon shall 
lose, 


And give a joy we ne’er shall find again. 


Oh! the remembrance of those years of 
bliss, 
Long past with me, steals often o’er my 
mind, 
Like distant music on the enraptured ear, 
Of some love-wildered swain, who slowly 
strays 
the lone margin of the moonlight sea ; 
And as to catch the distant, dying sounds, 
He lingers oft and turns his listening ear ; 
So [, in journeying o’er life’s barren waste, 
Do often pause, intent to recollect 
The lov’d remembrance of my early years. 


Alas! poor fool, with what fond, eager 
hopes 

Didst thou look forward on the road of 
life, 

Neglect those flowers which then adorn’d 
oe path, 

Aud think that brighter far ere long would 

bloom. 


As truant schoolboys o’er the flow’ry mead 

Chase the gay butterfly, so have | chased 

Thy phantoms, Hope, but, oh! how oft 
deceived! 

Yet would I not forego thy aed J smile, 

Nor give to this sad heart, in place of thee, 

The dreadful consolation of despair. 


Yet must I sometimes sigh, and think 
the while, 
Whence is this mighty change? Is this the 
world 
That once appeared so lovely to these eyes, 
But now so foul, so worthless seems, and 
void ? | 


The world remains the same, but I am _ 


changed ; 
And, Oh! how sick and weary is my soul 
Of all that once possessed the power to 
charm ! 


Oft it reminds me of some tale I’ve read 

Where beauteous palaces and happy bow- 
ers, 2 

Delightful walks and sweetly-sounding 
streams, 

Andblooming gardens by enchantment rise ; 

But ere the wondering sense has drunk its 
fill, 

And just begins to revel in delight, 

The scene has changed, and nought appears 
around 

But dreary wastes and ever gloomy skics. 
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When first with feeble feet and untried 


eyes, 
Abroad taadbenit in this busy world, 
Much was I dazzled by its splendid scenes, 
And every path I thought would lead to 
oy. : 
But ae alas! the gay delusion’s o’er, 
The fairy scene is past, the vision’s gone. 
No more for me the rosy morn unfolds 
Her varied sweets, no more she bids me 
rise 
‘And dash the dew-drops from the’ purple 
heath. 
No more at eve I stray in some lone vale, 
Where all is still, except the gurgling brook, 
And muse, unmindful of the closing day. 


How are ye changed, ye scenes, that once 
could please! 

To me, yon sun, now setting in the west, 

These fields and hills now gilded by his 
rays, 

Tho’ once so fair they seemed, have lost 
their charms, 

How are ye changed, ye sounds that once 
I lov’d! 

The wood!ark’s evening song, the black- 
bird’s call, 

The distant sheep-bell, and the stream!et’s 
brawl, 

Can soothe this breast no more; no more 
I hear 

The lonely redbreast on the leafless thorn, 

And feel a sweet and melancholy joy 

At his soft requiem to the parting year. 


Oh! I have felt a deep and awful charm 

O’ercome my youthful mind as I have 
strayed 

At the sweet hour of twilight o’er the 
heath, 

Far from the hated noise of busy men. 

Then has, perhaps, some thought of after 
life, 

And what might be my fate perchance 
stole in ; 

And I have listened to thy accents, Hope, 

And smiled at all the pictures thou hast 
drawn 

Of future bliss, and future fame for me. 


Where is the fame ; where is the bliss which 
thou 

So oft hast promis’d me, and still thou 

! owest ? 

To be the jest of idiots, prey of knaves, 

The scorn of bigots, and the sport of 
those 

Who, void of sense, are fortune’s fav’rite 
care, 


Blind as she is, and from their little height 
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Look down on those of whom one single 
soul 

Is worth a whole creation of such fools ; 
‘To bear thro’ life an ever-anxicus breast, 
& gloomy forehead, and an aching heart, 
To be deceived by thee and stil! believe, 
And tho’ so oft the victim of thy wiles, 
To listen still to thy sweet syren song. 


Yes I will listen still, and be deceiv’d, 
And tho’ thy dearest prospects be but 
dreams, ’ 
I'll lay me down, and try to dream again. 


PaiLaGaTaos. 
Edinburgh. 


tee ee 
SELECTED POETRY% 
se 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


Having seen in your Magazine for last 
October a poem called the Emerald Isle, 
written in 1795, itoceurred to me that 
a poem on the same subject, written, about 
the same time, and I believe never before 
published,* would also dgserve your no- 
tice. It was composed by a very friendly 
and very unfortunate man, P.Q. 

Nov. 10th, 1812, 


ON PRESENTING A YOUNG LADY A 
GREEN RIBBON. 


SWEET were Jane’s infant smiles, and 
sweet her mien, 

As on her brow I bound the ribbon green : 

For nature’s child should nature’s liv’ry 
wear, 

And green’s the banner Erin’s sons should 
bear. 

Her daughters too, should verdant fillets 
grace, 

And next their hearts the mystic shamrock 
piace, 

Green are her fields : her waves ; and green 
each prove, 

And green’s the badge of liberty and love: 

The myrtle green is Venus’ fav rite tree, 

Now planted in a land ef liberty ! 

Oh! favour'd land, by nature truly bless’d 

‘Tho’ long insulted, and tho’ long oppress’d, 

Tho’ on thy soil no poisonous reptile lives | 

Its fruits to foreign slaves protuse it gives , 


ee ee 





—_——— 
——_— 





* Our correspondent is mistaken. We 
have seen it in priut, yet we are willing 
to gratify him, aud adnut the insertion. 
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A venal vermin slavishly sustains. 

Break, Erin, break at once thy galling 
chains : 

For God who rais’d thee high above the 
wave, 

Who made thy daughters fair, their bro- 
thers brave : 

Thy shores protected with the: eircling 
flood, 

Bless’d the green Isle, and saw that it was 
good, 

Ne’er meant his chosen people to. forsake, 

But gave them might those galling bomis 
to break. 

May heaven propitious hear my ardent 
vow, 

And bless the charm that biuds thy baby 
brow, 

Make thee the mother of an hardy race, 

Thy sons give freedom, and thy daughters 
grace. 


—_—_— 


The following lines were written by the samé 


auther. 


TO MiSS W——, ON HER COMPLAINING 
OF AN HEAD-ACHEIN THE THEATRE, 
THE AUTHOR HAVING ATTRIBUTED 
IT AS A CONSEQUENCE OF SOME NA+ 
TURAL ROSES SHE HAD PLACED IN 
HER HEAD-DRESS. 


THo’ Hebe’s brow a blushing chaplet 
bound, 

The rose without a thorn is seldom found : 

So the gay wreath upon thy forehead plac’d, 

Pain’d tho’ it pleas’d, and wounded what 
it grac’d; 

Within those flowers a lurking mischief 
lay, 

As aii tho’ sweet a dagger oft convey ; 

A lovers sigh, perhaps, upon them stray’d, 

As late he wander’d pensive thro’ the 
shade ; 

Upon their quiv’ring leaves his ardent 
breath, 

With kisses press’d- the tender plant te 
death. 

The subtle poison thro’ each leaflet ran, 

‘Lhe flowers grew faint and suffer’d for the 
mand ; 

His trembling hand that pluck’d the fatab 
charm, 

Forgot the jealous florets to disarm : 

Hence sprung those sudden pangs and 
throbs of pain, 

Which shot their deadly arrows thro’ thy 
brain ; 


* 
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But had those flowers which late thy brow 


adorn’d, 

Bloom’d near thy heart, love had not then 
been scorn’d ; 

Thy flutt’ring pulse had own’d -his sove- 
reign power, 

And love had reign’d and revell’d out his 
hour : 

For know that plants congenial joys can 
prove, 

And flowers themselves bow down to po- 
tent love : 

That mimic transport every leaflet shakes, 

And love’s soft light on vegetation breaks : 
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All nature owns his ruling map ne, 


And flowers with flowers 
hearts entwine. 
Hence learn, that love or fortune’s gifts 
misplac’d, . 

Or wound the head or heart they might 
have grac’d : 

That minds, like flowers ill-sorted, still 
must smart, 

And rankling care assail the aching heart, 

And tho’ th’ unruffil’d brow oft smiles a- 


eir gentle 


dorn, 
The throbbing bosom feels a goading 
thorn, 
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Extracts from an Essay, No. 16, on the Ma- 
nagement of Light in Illumination ; by Ben- 
gamin Count of Rumford, F.R.S. 


(Continued from last Number, page 306,) 


Description of a Portable Lamp. 

A$ vegetable oils, purified by means of 

the suiphuric acid, burn without 
either smoke or smell, and give a great 
abundance of pure white light in their 
combustion, and as they cost considerably 
Jess than tallow, by the pound, and give 
more light, great advantages would - be 
derived from the general use of them for 
domestic illumination : but to render this 
possible, lamps must be made portable. 
As they have hitherto been’ constructed, 
the danger of spilling the oil is so great, 
and that accident is so very disagreeable, 
that nobody who can avoid it, will make 
use of them, except in cases where they 
tan be stationary : where a light is want- 
ed that must be continually moved about 
from place to place, candles are univer- 
sally preferred, though many inconve- 
mences attend the use of them. 

Perceiving that great advantages could 
pot fail to be derived from the introduc- 
tion of a good portable lamp, for corimon 
we, to supply the place of tallow candies, 

have taken a good deal of pains to con- 
tive such a lamp ; and after many ex- 
periments, | have at length succeeded in 
this undertaking. 

This lamp, which is not inelegant in 
its appearance, is liable to none of those 
disagreeable accidents to which lamps in 


general are exposed. It is so copie 
neat and cleanly that it never spills a drop 
of oil, nor even lets it come into view ; 
and when properly arranged it never 
smokes or diffuses any disagreeable smell, 
not even when it is extinguished. Its flame 
being covered and protected by its glass 
chimney, burns so steadily that it is not in 
the least deranged, either by the wind, or 
in being moved about from place to place ; 
and the flame of this lamp is so immovably 
fixed in the axis of its chimney, by the as- 
eending current of air, that it does not 

uit it, even when the chimney is con- 
siderably inclined, so that the flame very 
seldom touches the glass. 

This lamp has one quality which no 
other ever possessed befvte in the same 
perfection : it may be made to furnish any 
quantity of light required, from that of 
the smallest bed-chamber lamp or feeblest 
taper, to that furnished by three or four 
candies, all burning together ; and these 
alternate variations in the quantities of 
of light emitted by it, may be repeated at 
pleasure, without any trouble, merely by 
turning a button which moves a rack that 
is concealed in the body of the lamp, or 
rather, in the columa on which it is place 
ed, 

I shall first endeavour to give an idea 
of the general form of this lamp; and 
shall then proceed to describe its various 
parts more particularly, 

The end of the burner appears above 
the circular reservoir, and its flame is con 
fined in the glass chimney. 
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The vertical tube is the stand which 
supports the lamp ; it has a circular foot, 
and it ends above at the mon!ding, which 
belongs to it, and forms what may be con- 
sidered as its brim. Into the opening of 
the tube, the lower extremity of the tube 
enters at about one inch and it is firmly 
fixed in it by means of a contrivance si- 
mil»r to that used for fixing a bayonet to 
its musket. 

About one inch and a half above the 
lower extremity of the tube, this tube is 
perforated bya circular row of air holes, 
which goes quite round it. These holes 
are concealed by the hoop, which is fasten- 
ed to thetube, by means of three vertical 
projections, made of pieces of wire, solder- 
ed to the tube, at equal distances from 
each other. The hoop being afterwards 
soldered to the ends of these wires, it is 
supported by them in its place, and the air 
passing between the inside of the hoop 
and the outside of the tube, enters the air- 
holes. 

The use of this hoop is to screen the 
air-holes, and prevent the flame of the 
lamp from being disturbed by sudden 
gusts of wind. 

A button is used for moving a rack, 
(concealed in the inside of the tube,) which 
serves for elevating and lowering the 
wick. 

The glass chimney is placed in the up- 
per part of the tube, and in order that it 
may be firmly fixed in its place, an elastic 
hoop, made of tin, covered on both sides 
with soft leather, is first pushed down into 
the opening of the tube, and the lower ex- 
tremity of the glass chimney is forced down 
into this hoop. This hoop is one inch 
wide, and when it is in its place, it rests 
on the tubes. The hoop of tin is not 
soldered together, and in order to render 
it more elastic, it has a number of vertical 
slits, which extend from the upper side of 
the hoop to within one quarter of an inch 
of the lower side of it. 

This heop, covered on both sides with 
soft leather, (such as is used for making 
ladies’ gloves,) is about one-tenth of an 
inch in thickness, so that its diameter 
within is one inch and three-tenths, which 
is also the diameter of the glass chimnies 
below, or of that portion of it which en- 
ters the hoop. 

The circular reservoir is composed of 
two pieces of tin, formed under the ham- 
mer, which are soldered to each other, 
and to the tube, That which forms the 
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upper part of the reservoir is conver, the 
other is in the form of the large end of a 
trumpet. 

The oil passes from this reservior into 
the burner through a very small hole 
made in the side of the tube, which opens 
into the interior of the short tube. 

The hoop, which serves as a screen to 
the air-holes in the tube, is three-fourths 
of an inch in width, and 1.7 inches in dia- 
meter. 

Before this hoop was used, the flame of 
the lamp was liable to be deranged, not 
only by sudden blasts of wind, blowing di- 
rectly into these air-holes, but also by sud- 
den jerks accidentally given to the lamp in 
carrying it; but the hoop has been found 
to “be an effectual security against both 
these accidents. 

The rings, which have the appearance of 
being introduced for mere ornament, serve 
for two important purposes ; they prevent 
the air from being forced into the air-holes 
in such a manner as to derange the flame 
in moving the lamp very suddenly, or 
with a jerk, either upwards or down- 
wards ; and they also prevent the air with- 
in the tube from passing too freely out of 
it, by a retrograde motion on every puff of 
wind that may blow down into the glass 
chimney. 

In order more effectually to defend this 
lamp against those descending blasts, and 
also from being blown out by the air 
forced into the opening of the chimney 
above, on lifting up the lamp very sud- 
denly, the top of the chimney is covered 
by a small conical roof, made of thin 
sheet-iron, two inches in diameter below, 
and about one inch and a quarter in height. 
This roof is fixed in its place by means of 
three narrow vertical slips of sheet-iron, 
a quarter of an inch in width, and an inch 
and a half in length, which are riveted 
above to the inside of the conical roof. 
These slips, which are elastic, on being 
torced together, enter the glass chimney, 
and by pressing against its sides, keep the 
roof fixed in its place. 

It might have been apprehended, that 
this roof would have so checked the ascend- 
ing current of air in the chimney, 4s 
diminish the rapidity of the combustion, 
and impair the brilliancy of the light; but 
this has not been found to be the case. 
The three slips of sheet-iron, by which the 
roof is fixed in its place, are so arranged, 
that the level of the lower part of the rool 
is about one tenth of an inch higher thaa 
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the extremity of the glass chimney; and a 
greater height has not been found to be 
necessary to give a free passage to the 
air. 

These different contrivances defend the 
lamp so effectually against both wind aad 
rain, that the lamp may, without any 
risque, be used in the open air instead of a 
lantern, and even in stormy weather. 

The use of the roof is not absolutely ne- 
cessary within doors; but when the lamp 
is exposed to the wind in the open air, it 
will stand in need of its protection; and 
it is also very useful when the lamp is car- 
tied about from place to place, to prevent 
its being extinguished by sudden jerks. 

I shall now endeavour to describe a very 
essential part of this lamp, and one which, 
more than any other, distinguishes it from 
all other lamps: this is its secondary reser- 
wor. 

This is a rectangular flat tube, which 
projects horizontally from one side of the 
circular reservoir already described, It is 
1.25 in width, 0.8 of an inch in depth, 
and 6 inches in length, and it is closed at 
its farther end. It serves at the same time 
a a secondary reservoir, and asa handle 
for holding the lamp when it is carried 
about from place to place ; instead of being 
made of a prismatic form, it is frequently 
swelled out at its sides, and rounded off at 
its extremity (farthest from the lamp); ahd 
it is always painted black, and japanned, 
This is done in order to give it the ap- 
pearance of being merely a handle. 

It is on the upper part of this secondary 
reservoir, where it projects horizontally 
over the upper part of the circular reser- 
voir, that the opening is placed, by which 
this lamp is filled with oil, and this open- 
ing is closed by a perforated brass stop- 
per, on which a hollow cone is placed, 
that serves to give a passage to the air 
which enters the reservoir. 

In order to show, in 2a elear and satis- 
factory manner, the various objects had in 
view in the contrivance of this machinery, 
(if any thing can be called machinery 
Which produces its effect without ary mo- 
hon of its parts,) we will suppose the lamp 
om to be filled with oil, and then light- 


The oil passing continually through the 
mall opening in the side of the cylinder, 
will flow through the tube into the burn- 
er. 

As the oil in the circular reservoir passes 
freely into the burner, so that, in the se- 
‘ondary reservoir, passes freely into the 
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circular reservoir, through the small square 
trunk, open at both ends; which is fixed 
down on the bo:tom of the secondary re- 
servoir ; so that the lamp will continue to 
burn ull the last drop of oil is cousum- 
ed. 

It is very certain that the oil in the se- 
condary reservoir would not flow freely 
out of it into the circular reservoir, if air 
could not at the same time enter it freely 
to replace that oil: but the long square 
tube, fixed to the top of the secondary re- 
servoir, gives a free passage to the air 
from one of the reservoirs to the other; 
and asthe stoppers which closes the open- 
ing by which the oil is poured into the 
lamp, is perforated at the point of its dou- 
ble cone, with a hole sufficiently large to 
establish the necessary communication be- 
tween the air in the circular reservoir, and 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, there 
is nothing in any of these contrivances that 
can prevent the lantp from burning well, 
and consuming the whole of its oil. 

Suppose now, that the lamp, properly 
arranged, and burning well, be taken up 
by its handle, and carried about from place 
to place in the open air. As it eannot be 
supposed, that those into whose hands 
this lamp must fall, if it ever gets ito 
general use, will have leisure to pay much 
attention to their manner of holding it, 
in carrying it about, in the course of their 
business; if the lamp does not take care 
of itself, it can be of no real value; but a 
bare inspection will ‘be sufficient to show, 
that it cannot be liable to any of those ac- 
cidents which have hitherto prevented 
lamps from being portable. 

The very small quantity of oil that can 
be contained in the vertical burner, can- 
net be thrown out of it by any sudden 
jolts the lamp may receive in being car- 
ried in the hand, or on being suddenly set 
down; and the concussions which the oil 
in the circular reservoir may receive, cau- 
not sensibly affect that in the burner: that 
accident has been effectually guarded a- 
gainst, by causing the oil to pass through 
a very small hole in its way from the cir- 
cular reservoir to the burner. 

As this small hole is made in the side of 
a tube which is vertical, it is not liable to 
be stopped up by bubbles of air, nor by 
the sediment of the vil; and if it should 
ever happen to be stopped up. by any acci- 
dent, it can easily be cleared out by means 
of a small wire, infroduced by the open- 
ing through which the lamp is filled with 
oil. ; 
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Notwithstanding the smal!ness of the 
opening by which the oil passes into the 
burner, if, from carelessness in carrying 
the lamp, it were held for a considerable 
time in such a manner that the extremity of 
the handle were considerably higher than 
the level of the top of the burner, so 
much oil might at length have been forced 
into the burner as to overflow; but this 
accident is prevented by the vertica] par- 
tition which separates the cavities of the 
two reservoirs. As long as the lamp stands 
on its foot, or is carried in such a manner 
that its burner is held in a vertical posi- 
tion, the oil flows freely from one reser- 
voir-to the other, as we have just seen; 
but as soon as the lamp is leaned forward 
*n such a manner as to cause the end of its 
handle farthest from the burner, to be 
raised up higher than the top of the burn- 
cr, the oil in the cavity of the handle is 
thrown forward against the vertical par- 
tition, which pertition will support this 
oil, and prevent its descending into the cir- 
cular reservoir, ‘The sma!! quantity of oil 
contained in the lower square trunk, be- 
longing to the secondary reservoir, may 
descend into the circular reservoir, but no 
more of the oil in this reservoir can fol- 
low it, for the farther end of that tube, 
and also of the air-tube, will now be ele- 
vated above the surface of that oil. 

‘These contrivances effectually prevent 
the oil from overflowing at the extremity 
of the burner; but others were necessary 
to prevents its being thrown out of the 
lamp by the opening, which it was neces- 
sary to leave for the air to pass freely in 
and out of the reservoir. ‘The most con- 
venient situation for this opening is in the 
middle of the stopper, which closes the 
passage by which the oil is poured into the 
lamp; and there [I have established it. 
‘This stopper is perforated at its center by 
a vertical hole of about one-tenth of an 
inch in Ciameter, and on thetup of this 
stopper, which is flat, there is soldered a 
thin hollow truncated cone, made of tin, 
half an inch im diameter below, 0.1 of an 
inch in diameter above, and three-fourths 
of au inch in height, in the axis of which 
another smaller truncated cone ts placed in 
such a manner as to remain suspended in 
it. This smaller cone is 0.15 of an inch in 
diameter below, 0.5 of an inch in diameter 
above, and half an inch in height, and it 
is entirely concealed in the larger cone, ex- 
cept only about 0.) ¢f aa inch in length of 
its upper end, which comes through the 
small opening of the larger cove to which 
i} is soldered. 
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This simple contrivance has proved tq 
be an effectual remedy for an accident 
which embarrassed me for some time 
When the lamp happens to receive ap 
violent jolt, the regurgitation of the oil in 
the circular reservoir is sometimes such as 
to cause a small portion of oil to be 
thrown up through the small hole left for 
the passage of the air, in the centre of the 
brass stopper, and although I had taken 
the precaution to cover this opening by a 
vertical narrow tube, near an inch long, 
the oil was, nevertheless, sometimes forced 
out of the top of this tube, by the air 
which escaped from the secondary reser. 
voir, on its being warmed by the hand; 
but since I have substituted the double 
cone in lieu of this vertical tube, this acci- 
dent has never happened ; and a bare ins 
spection is sufficient to show that it never 
can happen. 

Any small quantity of oil on being 
thrown up into the conjcal chamber, must 
necessarily spread over the bottom of it, 
from whence it will afterwards descend 
slowly, and the air that may happen to 
follow it immediately into the conical 
chamber, will pass through it, and escape 
by the small interior cone, which is evi- 
dently out of the reach of the oil, and 
therefore cannot be soiled by it. 

As the brass tube which forms the open- 
ing by which the oil is poured into the 
lamp, descends about a quarter of an inch 
below the level of the upper part of the 
circular reservoirs, it is evident, that this 
reservoir cannot be completely filled with 
oil, for the air cannot all escape out of it, 
It would have been easy, by piercing this 
tube on the side of the circular reservoir, 
in the same manner as it is pierced on the 
opposite side (to facilitate the escape of the 
air out of the secondary reservoir), to 
have opened a passage for the escape of 
all the air out of the circular reserveit; 
but I have net dove it, for I conceived 
that it might be advantageous to leave 
some air in the circular reservoir, which, 
on inclining the lamp forward, escapes, 
and makes room for the oil which runs out 
of the trunk of the secondary reservolt, 
when the lamp is so inclined, 

This precaution could never be of any 
use, except when the lamp, after having 
been entirely filled with oi, and before 
any sensible quantity of it should have 
been consumed, should be so much and 80 
long inclined as to endanger the over flew- 
ing of the oil in the burner, by the pres 
ure of that in the trunk; and although 
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this accident could seldom have happen- meter, and made to take the fotm of tube 
ed, yet I was very glad to have found open on one side, from end to end ; and in 
means to- prevent it; its effects indeed in that formit enters the burner, which is so 
ho case could have been found very dis- constructed as to receive it, and also to 
agreeable, for as all the oi! that could pos- preserve its form till it is quite consumed, 
ibly have overflowed at the extremity of ‘The form of the burner is such, that a 
the burner must necessarily haverun down horizontal section of it is nearly in the 
on the Gutside of it, and fallen into the shape of a horse-shoe, the open part of it 
teservoir in the foot of the lamp, it could being turned towards the handle of the 
never have been seen, and much lesshave lamp. 
been spilled in such a manner as to run To move the wick, a contrivance has 
gut of the lamp: that is an accident which been used, which is not a new invention, 
Ieonceive to be quite impossible to hap- but which has been found (6 be very use- 
pen with this lamp; and such is my stcv- ftil A strong cylindrical rod, of stout 
rity on that head, that I frequently takea wire, a little more than one-tenth of an 
portable lamp, filled with oil, with me in inch in diameter, passing vertically through 
my carriage, when I travel, and place it, zcollar, formed of several pieces Of lea- 
and not always perfectly upright, inone ther, confined in a small eylindrical brass 
of the pockets, not lighted to be sure! but box soldered to the burner, enter the bur- 
ready to light when [ arrive at an inn ner at the bottom of it, and being fixed 
where I mean to spend the night. It is at its lower extremity to the lower end 
true, that in these cases | alwaystakecare of a rack which is placed vertically by the 
to draw back the wick, and toclose the side of the burner, and which is moved 
opening of the burner with a fit stopper, by means of a pinion, connected with 4 
but the opening by which the air enters button, placed on the outside of the ver- 
the reservoir is never closed, ticat tube, which conceals both the burner 
The burners of these portable lamps and the’ rack, by turning this button to 
have been made of various forms; and the right or to the left, the cylindrical 
wicks of different kinds have been employ- rod is Moved elthcr up Or down, in the 
ed. As it will always be necessary to burner, as the occasion may requife. 
wear glass chimnies with these lamps, in ‘Tothe upper end of thts cylindrical rod 
order to prevent their flames from being is fixed a pair of small elastic nippers, 
deranged from the wind, such forms must with sharp teeth, which hold the lower 
be chosen which will render the opera- end of the wick. As long as these nip- 
tion of trimming the lamp as easy as pos- pers are within the burner, they are so 
ible. A flat wick is the easiest trimmed, pressed together by its two opposite sides 
but that form is not well adapted to a_ that they hold the wick very fast, but 
‘ylindrical glass chimney, neithér is it fa- when they are pushed up so high as to 
vourable to the production of light, come out of the burner, they separate 
A small ¢ytindrical wick, similar tothose from each other, in consequence of their 
wed in Afgand’s lanip, gives a great deal elasticity. 
f very pure white light; but as it re- Wheu they are in this situatioh the re- 
quires a current of air in the axis of it, niains of the old wick may be removed 
in order to its pérforming well, this ren- without difficulty, and the énd of the new 
ters the construction of the butner too wick being put in their place, on cansing 
complicated, and the Opération of chang- the nippere fo descend into the buruer, 
tig the wick, and trimming it, too delicate they will necessari!y draw the vew wick 
aid difficult fof common use. It is, how- after them. 
Wer, most Certain, that this wick produces The changing of the wick of a lamp 
ivery striking and beautiful effect, and has hitherto been a very disagreeable aud 
many persetis have preferred it to all o- filthy operation, but from this destriptions 
thers, it is Cvideht the wick of this lamp may be 
The wick which has answered best for changed in an instant, and that there is 
feral use, isa flat ribband wick about nothing either difficult or disgustifg in that 
we inch wide, prepared by dipping it momentaty process, 
ato very hot tallow ; which, whén cool- Care must be taken in trimming the 
i, and cut into proper lengths, is laid by mew wick, first, to make it descend as 
‘ruse. When a new wick is wanted, one far as possible into the burner ; them to 
Wthese flat wicks ig moulded on awood- cut off with a pair of sharp scissars all that 
“¢ylinder of about OS of an inch in dia- projects above the level of the top of the 
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burner: and when this has been done, 
the wick must be raised about 1.20 of an 
inch, and again cut off level with the top 
of the burner ; if this precaution be ne- 
giected, the wick will be too long to be 
extinguished suddenly, and without smoke, 
after having been lighted for the first time ; 
if attention be paid to it, no disagreeable 
emell whatever will be diffused on that 
occasion, nor on any other. 

All the lamps with which I am acquaint- 
ed, diffuse a very noxious stinking vapour, 
when they are made to burn with a very 
small flame. Even an Argand lamp, in 
which the combustion of the oil is usually 
so complete, if it be so arranged by lower- 
ing its wick as to give only about one-sixth 
part of the light it usually furnishes, it 
will diffuse a smell so very offensive, that 
it will become quite insupportable, 

‘To see clearly into this matter, we have 
only toconsider what the changes are which 
take place when au Argand lamp, burning 
with its usual vivacity, is suddenly made 
to burn with a very feeble flame. 

When this lamp burns well, the current 
of air which passes upwards through its 
chimney is so strong, that the flame of the 
lamp is forced upwards towards the upper 
end of the wick ; and the burner being at 
some distance from the flame, is kept so 
cool by this strong blast of cold air, that 
it does not become sufficiently hot to de- 
eormpose the oil with which it is always in 
contact; but as swon as the wick is con- 
siderably shortened, the flame being mach 
diminished, the current of air through the 
chimney becomes very feeble, and the 
flame being no longer forced upwards by 
that current, descends by degrees, ull at 
just it establishes itself on the very brim of 
the burner. ‘I'his necessarily heats the top 
ef the burner very hot, however small ihe 
flame mav be ; and as all the oils which 
are used in lamps are decourposed and eva- 
porated at a lower temperature than that 
at which they take fire and burn, the cause 
of the offensive vapour which is diffused 
by lamps with mezailic burners, when 
they are made to burn with very small 
flames, is quite evident. 

Conceiving that the evil might be reme- 
died by preventing the flame from conwag 
mto contatt with the burner, | attempted 
co do this by giving to the burner a pro- 
jecting brim, in the form of an inverted 
truncated cone, and about one-tenth of an 
inch in width; and this contrivance has 
completely answered the purpose for which 


it was designed. As the current of air 
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which keeps the flame alive passes up. 
wards in the chimney, it is thrown out. 
wards by the projecting brim of the burner, 
from whence it returns and falls into the 
flame in an oblique direction; which pre- 
vents the flame from descending so low as 
to come into contact with the burner, 

Since this improvement has been intro. 
duced in the construction of the burners 
of the portable lamps, they have ceased to 
diffuse a disagreeable smell, on being made 
to burn with a very small flame ; and they 
are now frequently employed as night- 
lamps, (veilleuses) in bed-rooms. 

They are better adapted for that use as 
they are not liable to be deranged by the 
wind, or by any other accident, and can 
always be made to give a very bright light, 
ina moment, as often 28 such a light is 
wanted, during the night. 


For those who have the bad habit of 
reading in bed, they will be very conve. 
nient, and much fess dangerous than can- 
dies, or common lamps. ‘They will like- 
wise be found to be very useful in anti- 
rooms in great houses, where several of 
them may be lighted and kept constantly 
burning with reduced flames, for a very 
small expense; and atthe moment whenthe 
are wanted they may be made to farnish 
their usual quantity of light, and when 
they are brought back into the anti-room, 
their flames may again be reduced. They 
would cost much less than wax-tapers, or 
bougies ; and would be much more cleanly 
and agreeable. 

As the light emitted by these lamps is 
exceedingly vivid, and especially when 
they are made to burn with their greatest 
brilliancy, their flames should always be 
masked by screens, made of ground glass, 
or of white gauze or crape. The most 
simple and best form for a screen for this 
lamp is that of a truncated cone, six inches 
in diameter at its base; one inch and a 
half in diameter above, and three and a 
quarter in perpendicular height ; witha 
gallery above, of about half an inch in 
height, made of tin japanned, te serve ii- 
stead of ahandlein placing it and remov- 
ing it. This screen may be fixed m its 
place by means of a conical tube of ti, 
attached to the screen on the inside of tt, 
which may be made to receive the cone 
which is fixed to the stopper.which closes 
the opening by which the lamp & filled 
with oil, 

The handle of the lamp being six inches 
in length, enough of it will project 
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the lower part of this screen to give a suf- 
ficient hold of it in carrying the lamp. 

A small balloon screen, of abour six 
inches in diameter, is frequently used with 
this lamp, and has a very fine effect. This 
balloon is made of white crape, fixed to ver- 
tical ribs of covered wire, and has an open- 
ing below of about 2.4 inches in diame- 
ter, that it may rest on the widest part of 
the circular reservoir, and it has also a 
circular opening above one inch and a 
half in diameter to give a passage to the 
upper end of the glass chimney. This 
opening at the upper part of the balloon 
should be surrounded by a gallery of tin, 
japanned, similar to that on the top of 
the conical sereen, and for the same use. 

This balloon screen must also have a- 
nother opening below, on one side, to 
make way for the projecting handle of 
the lamp. ‘The best way of fixing this 
screen in its plice, is by means of a coni- 
cal tube, fastened to it on the inside of 
it, in the same manner as the conical 
screen is fixed. 

When this lamp is used as a bed- 
chamber lamp, and made to burn with 
a very small flame, its feeble light may 
be almost entirely concealed by placing 
a conical screen, made of pasteboard, 
over its conical screen of gauze or crape. 

Though the principal merit of this lamp 
is its being portable, yet, as it is not hable 
to spilling its oil, and gives a clear bright 
light, without either smoke or smell, it is 
perfectly well calculated to serve as a table 
lamp, even in elegant apartments, and also 
for lighting dining-tables ; but when it is 
intended to be used for these purposes, 
it should be placed on a stand, sufficient- 
ly elevated to raise its flame to the height 
of 12 or 15 inches. This additional height 
does not prevent its being portable ; but 
when it is lower, it appears to be better 
adapted for being carried about in the 
hand. It must however be made about 
nine inches in height, otherwise there will 
not be room for the rack to descend suf- 
ficiently low to allow of a wick being 
used of a reasonable length. 

Many attempts have been made to im- 
prove the light of lamps by preparing their 
wick ; and prepared wicks have been sold 
# high prices: but the secret of their 
Preparatioh has not to my knowledge been 
made public. 

Having purchased sqqne of these pre- 
Pared wicks several years ago at Munich, 
fom an itinerant Italian pediay, | ana- 
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lysed them: on exposing them to heat, f 
separated from them a substance which 
had every appearance of being pure tal- 
low, but to which a strong and not disa- 
greeable scent had been given, probably 
to conceal the secret of the preparation, 
which I then considered as being a mere 
cheat, and paid no farther attenuon to it. 
Some time after, op considering the mat- 
ter attentively, I found reason to con- 
clude that either tallow or wax, heated 
very hot, might very probably be used 
with advantage for preparing wicks for 
lamps, aud also for candles, I can ex- 
plain my ideas on that subject in a very 
few words. 

In order that a lamp or candle ma 
burn well, it is necessary that the oil, 
tallow, or wax, which supplies the com- 
bustion, should flew freely over the sur- 
face of those minute fibres of the cotton 
which compose the wick. 

Every extraneous body, whether solid 
or fluid, which remains attached to the 
surface of those fibres, must necessarily 
prevent the oil, tallow, &c. from flowing 
freely over them. 

Now it is most certain that a consider- 
able quantity of air, and also of water, 


_ (Mo¥ture,) remains attached to the cotton 


wicks of lamps for a long time after th 
have been immersed in oil. This may 
easily be made to appear by exposing the 
oil with the wick in it, under the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump: for the 
surface of the cotton will be quite covered 
with smal! bubbles of air ina few minutes ; 
or if the wick of a lamp full of oil, or of 
a candle full of tallow, or of wax, be 
thrown into melted tallow, so heated as to 
be alinest ready to boil, as this heat is con- 
siderably greater than that at which water 
boils, not only the air, but the moisture 
also, which remains attached to the cotton, 
will be suddealy driven out of it. This 
will occasion a violent effervescence, ac- 
companied by a loud hissing, which, how- 
ever, Will cease entirely in a few moments, 
and the cotton will sink déwn to the 
boitom of the hot melted tallow, where 
it will remain perfectly quiet, and free 
from air bubbles. 

These appearances afford a decisive 
proof that air or moisture, or ‘both, re- 
main attached to the wicks of lamps and 
candies ; and it is most certain that they 
niust necessarily be injurious to the wick, 
by preventing the oil, melted tallow, or 
melied wax, from flowing freely over the 
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minute fibres of the cotton. But this ex- 
periment shows us at the same time how 
this evil may be effectually prevented. 

By heating melted tallow till it is near- 
ly boiling hot, on throwing into this hot 
liquid a parcel of clean dry wicks, the air 
and the moisture will be expelled in a tew 
moments, with a hissing noise, and being 
replaced by the tallow, they will be per- 
manently excluded. As soon as the his- 
siug has ceased, the wicks may be taken 
out of the melted tallow to drip and cool, 
and when cold, they may le cut into pro- 
per lengths, and being wrapped up in 
clean paper, to preserve them from the 
dust, they may be preserved for years 
without change. 

The wicks of tallow candles and of wax 
candles might be prepared by dipping 
them for the first time in melted tallow or 
melted wax, heated wery hot, in order 
more effectually toexpel the air and mois- 
ture. 

Wicks for lamps may be prepared by 
immersing them in hot melted wax, in- 
stead of using melted tallow fur that pur- 
pose ; and many persons who manage their 
Jamps themselves, would, no doubt, pre- 
fer wax, on account of its greater cleanii- 
ness; but having tried both these sub- 
stances, I have not found that the wicks 
which had been prepared with wax, bura- 
ed better than those prepared with tal- 
low. 

As dust, and in general every species of 
soil, is very injurious to wick, it is neces- 
sary that those which are to be prepared 
be well washed and dried, before they un- 
dergo this operation. : 

As oils that are purified by means of the 
sulphuric acid, always retain a certain por- 
tion of the acid, notwithstanding all the 
pains that are taken to separate and re- 
move it, if that residue of the acid attacks 
the wick and injures it, so as to spoil it 
entirely, if left tor a considerable time 
in the oil, as is generally supposed, as ei- 
ther the tallow or the wax used in pre- 
paring the wick will effectually preserve 
the cotton from the acid, till it shall have 
been displaced by the oil, on being melt- 
ed in consequence of the lamp being light- 
ed ; it is evident that this mode of prepa- 
ration must be useful as a preservative a- 
gainst the attacks of the acid, especially 
when a lamp filled with ol remains some 
time without being lighted. 

‘The corrosive effects of this acid is so 
injurious to the burner, especially. at its 
extremity, where the heat is considerable, 
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that the burner of an Argand lamp seldom 
lasts more than two years. To remedy 
this evil, I have lately given directions for 
the upper end of the burner (about half 
an inch in length), to be made of silver, 
instead of tin or copper; and as this al 
teration does not occasion. za additional 
expense of more than eighteen pence or 
two shillings, it must in the end turn out 
to be very economical. All lamps with 
vertical burners should be constructed in 
this manner, especially when they are 
destined to be used with purified oil, 

Before | finish my account of this port- 
able lamp, I must say a few words more 
respecting the different forms that may 
be given to its wick. 

As the internal diameter of the glass 
chimney of this lamp, at the level of the 
lower part of the flame, must not be 
more than eight-tenths of an inch, it is 
necessary that the flame should be placed 
asexactly as possible in the middle of it, 
for otherwise there wil! be some danger of 
its touching the glass. ‘To avoid that acci4 
dent, wider chimnies have sometimes been 
used; but where this has been done, the 
beautiful white colour of the flame has al- 
ways been more or less injured, and the 
quantity of light sensibly diminished ; ia 
short, the combustton of the oi} has beew 
rendered incomplete, 

Those who have attended to the strik? 
ing effect produced by blowing wood fire 
with a bellows; in whitening the flame 
and increasing the light, will easily con- 
ceive how much the beauty of the flame of 
a lamp mist depend on the manner in 
which the airis introduced which supplies 
the combustion. 

The glass chimney of Argand’s lamp is 
useful, no doubt, in defending the flame, 
and preventing its being agitated by the 
wind ; but it is its usefulness as a blower 
which renders this contrivance go highly 
interesting. 

I have lately made several experiments 
with braided wicks, in the form of round 
whip-cords, which have produced a great 
deal of very pure white light; and 1 ast 
almost inélined to think that these wicks 
wiil be preferable to all others for portable 
lamps, and perhaps for table lamps also, 
where not more light is wanted than is 
emitted by three or four cangles. 

These cord wicks should be about two- 
tenths ofan inch ia diametet ; and to stif- 
fen them, they should be braided round 2 
very small eylinder of wood; of about ont 
twentieth of an inch in diameter,or! 

* 
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asmall slip of cane. This wood, which 
will be concealed in themiddle of the wick, 
will not Only be useful to support that 
part of the wick which is on fire, but it 
will also be very useful to prevent the as- 
rent of the oil in the centre of the wick, 
which will render it possible to use cord- 
wicks of larger diameter than could other- 
wise be used without danger of causing 
the lamp to smoke, 

When cord-wicks are employed, three 
of them must always be used together ; and 
they must be fastened together at their 
lower extremities, by binding them with 
a strong thread, to receive them: the 
burner must of course be cylindrical, and 
its diameter must be such as just to receive 
the three cord-wicks without pressing them 
#0 as to change their form: this burner 
must have a rim about one-tenth of an 
inch in width projecting outwards, and 
obliquely upwards at its upper oe : 
and care should be taken to clean this 
rim every time the lamp is trimmed, The 
wick being drawn down into the burner 
by means of the rack, the rim may be 
geaned ina moment, with little trouble, 
but this must never be neglected. 

These cord-wicks must be previously 
prepared, by dipping them into melted 
allow, or melted wax, heated very hot ; and 
it will be useful to draw them (in the 
ume manner as wire is drawn,) through 
s round smooth hole, made in a thick 
plate of iron, or of brass, before they be- 
come quite cold. This will reduce them 
to the proper diameter, and will at the 
“me time render them smooth, solid and 
aiff, and enable them the better to pre- 
erve their cylindrical form when the 
we bound together in bundles (of three,) 
for use. 

It appears to me to be very probable, 
hata very strong twisted, hard, hempen 
cord, of about one-twentieth of an inch 
in diameter, prepared in a solution of al- 
um, would answer perhaps quite as well 
*%wood, for stiffewing these cord-sticks, 
md preventing the oil from rising too 
ieely in the central parts of the cord. 
There is great reason to suppose, that 


mricks of this kind would be very uscful 


or tallow candles. 
_Awick of this form is easily trimmed: 
's flame is uucommonly beautiful; it may 
“made to burn well with a moderate 
ight, or to give a great deal of light: the 
occupies the axis of the glass chim- 
*y with great steadiness ; and the Jamp 
“ybe made to burn with a very smail 
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flame when necessary, without either 
smoke or smell, 

To ‘all these advantages we may add 
one more, which on some occasions may 
be very useful; when the burner is cylin- 
drical it may easily be closed with a fit 
stopper of cork ; and the lamp, filled with 
vil, may be carried about, in a carriage, 
with the greatest safety; and always be 
ready to be lighted when wanted, either in 
the carriage, or at inns on the road. 

I have more than once carried one of 
these lamps in one of the pockets of my 
post-chaise, in travelling, and without 
ever having had reason to repent of the 
confidence I placed in its cleanliness, as I 
have already observed in another place. 

It is hardly necessary that I should ob- 
serve, that by means of a trifling altera- 
tion in the form of the secondary reser- 
voir of this portable lamp, and the sup- 
pression of its foot, it may be made to 
serve perfectly well on the outside of car- 
riages, instead of the lanterns now in use. 

If it should be found to be necessary, a 
quantity of baked horse-hair, or of very 
fine brass wire, may be put into each of 
the reservoirs, in order to moderate the 
too violent concussion of the oil, in the 
sudden jolts of the carriage; or the same 
end may be attained, by dividing these 
reservoirs inte a number of small compart 
ments, by means of their vertical parti- 
tions of tin, having each two small holes 
of. about one-tenth of an inch im diameter, 
the one on a level with the bottom of the 
reservoir, and the other on a level with 
the top of it. These partitions will not 
prevent the seservoirs from being filled 
with oil, and they will most effectually 
prevent the cil from being thrown out of 
the lamp, in consequence of the jolting 
and swinging motion of the carriage. 

A hint is sufficient for English workmen, 
and their ingenuity and address are such, 
that they seldom fail to succeed in what 
they undertake, 

By increasing the size of the portable 
lamp, iv all its dimensions, it may, with- 
out any kind of difliculty, be made to 
contain oi| enough to supply a burner on 
Argand’s principles, of the full size; and 
by increasing the size of its screen, the 
handle of the lamp may be entirely con- 
cealed. 

When constructed in this manner, its 
form becomes perfectly elegant, and such 
as will render it proper to be used as a 
table-lamp in the most ‘¢legant apart- 
ments, 
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Extracts from the 17th Essay on the same sub- 
ject. 

Many attempts have been made to in- 
crease the intensity of the light of lamps, 
in order to render them more useful in 
light-houses on the sea-coast, and for other 
purposes where a powerful light is want- 
ed. The size of Argand’s lamp has been 
increased, in the expectation that it might 
perhaps be made to give more light; but 
none of these attempts have succeeded. 

In the year 1804, I contrived a method 
for illuminating large rooms by means of 
a single luminous balloon of gauze, of 
about 18 inches in diameter, suspended 
from the ceiling. In the centre of this 
balloon there are placed, as close together 
as possible, four, five, or six Argand 
lamps (according to the size of the room), 
which are supplied with oil from a large 
circular reservoir, which is concealed by 
the balloon, This invention has been found 
to answer very well, and many of the 
finest hotels in Paris are now lighted in 
this manner: but, if [ am not much mis- 
taken, this i//uminator will soon give place 
to another, much more simple in its con- 
struction, more economical, and which 
must produce a much finer effect. 

Since I have become better acquainted 
with the light which accompanies the com- 
bustion of inflammable substances, | have 
found means, by a very simple contrivance, 
to increase its intensity in a centre of 
Ulumination, almost without limitation. 

I lately caused a lamp to be constructed, 
ofavery simple form, which, with four 
flat or mbband wicks, each one inch and 
six-tenths English measure in « dth, placed 
vertically, one by the side of rhe other, at 
the distance of about two-ienths of an 
inch, and so separated as to let the air 
come up between them, gives more light 
than six Argand lamps burning with their 
ysual brilliancy. 

I have often measured the intensity of 
its light, and have never found it to be 
Jess than 3800°; and in several experi- 
ments, made in the presence of Professor 
Picet, and M. Micheli of Geneva, and of 
M. Charles, and M. Gay-Lusac, members 
pf the Institute, it was fond to give 4000° 
of light, equal to that of 40 wax-candles, 
of the best kind, all burning together with 
their greatest brilliancy. 

But in an experiment made at my coun- 
try house at Anteuil, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 181], in the presence of M. Russel, 
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(who takes this paper to England), the 
result was still more extraordinary. 

Some little alterations having been made 
in the manner of trimming and arranging 
the lamp, it furnished no less than 5,2: 
of light, more than that of 52 wax-candles, 
and this without the least appearance of 
either smoke or smell. 

On comparing the flame of an Argand 
lamp with the united flames of this new 
lamp, it appeared just as yellow and as 
dull as the flame of a common lamp ap. 
pears, when compared with that’ of an 
Argand lamp. 

It is indeed quite impossible to form an 
adequate idea of the beautiful whiteness 
and transcendent brightness of this new il. 
luminator, without seeing it; and it never 
fails to excite the surprize and admiration 
of those who behold it for the first time, 

The fundamental principle on which this 
lamp is constructed, is so easy to be under- 
stood, that it will be sufficrent merely te 
mention it, in order to show clearly what 
must be done to put it.in practice. 

The object to be had in view, in all 
cases, 18, to preserve the heat of the flame at 
bong as possible. 

One of the most simple methods of doing 
this is, no doubt, the placing of several 
flat flames together, and as near as possible 
to each other, without touching, in order 
that they may mutually cover and defend 
each other against the powerful cooling 
influence of the surrounding cold bodies. 

It is evident, that this principle may be 
employed with great facility in all cases 
where oil is burnt to produce light; and 
that poly flame lamps of the smallest size, or 
of any given power of illumination, must 
necessarily be superior in effect, and be 
more economical, than any of the lamps 
now in use. 

As aclear flame is perfectly transparent 
to the light of another flame which pastes 
through it,” there is no danger of any loss 
of light, on account of these flames cover 
ing each other. 

I caused the light of one flame to pas 
successively through eight other like flames, 
without being able to perceive the 
diminution of its intensity. 

A considerable advantage attending there 
new polyflame lamps is, that they donot 


* See my paper on Light, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions in th¢ 
1794. 
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require @ narrow glass chimney, as a blow- 
er, » animate the combustion ; it will be 
mfficient to cover their flames at a distance 
a wide cylindrical glass tube, placed 
upright on a disk of glass, or metal, hav- 
ing apertures in the middle of it for the 
admission of the air, which must always 
be made to come up from below, between 
the flat tin tubes which contain the wicks. 

This wide glass must be four or five 
inches higher than the level of the tops of 
the lames, and no air must be permitted 
te come up through .it, but that which 
passes between the wicks, otherwise the 
draught of air between the wicks will nor 
be sufficiently strong. 

The flat tin tubes which contain the 
wicks, must be all inclosed together in a 
larger tube, (whieb may be either square 
er cylindrical,) in order that the air that 
comes up between these flat tubes may be 
confined in its passage, and brought pro- 
perly into the fire. 

Care must be taken, that the outside 
wicks, as well as those placed between 
them, receive air on both their sides; and 
this air must be made to rise up perpendi- 


cularly from below ; but no other current* 
of air should ever be permitted to come 
near them, or enter the glass tube which 
covers and defends them. 

lt is highly probable, that it will be 
found: to be very useful to regulate the 
quantity of air admitted; but this may 
easily be done by a variety of simple con- 
trivances,. 

If more air be permitted to mix with the 
flame than is necessary to the complete 
combustion of oil, it must necessarily cool 
the flame, and consequently must diminish 
the quantity of light. 

The lamp which I have in my possession 
being the only one of this kind that has yes 
been made, it is still in a rude and unfinish- 
ed state; but as it has answered far be- 
youd my most sanguine expectation, I lose 
no time in giving an account of the prin- 
ciples on which it is constructed, in hopes 
that others may be induced to assist in im- 
preving it. 

So far from being jealous of their suce 
cess, I shall rejoice in it, and shall ever 
be most ready to contribute to it by all the 
means in my power. 


eee 
REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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Review of Wakefield's, Statistical and 
Political Account of Ireland. 


(Continued from page $15 of our last number.) 


R. WAKEFIELD, in the com- 

mencement of his work, has 
taken a sort of bird-eye or balloon 
prospect of the face of the country. 
But although there occur in this 
wenic sketch several just observa- 
tions, yet the map ‘is too’ crowded 
ind contracted to give us any dis- 
tinct ideas, and consequently any 
strong sensations; nor should we 
wish to estimate the merits of this 
wihor, by the specimens of his des- 
triptive talents, or his powers of 
bringing before the eyes of the reader 
the beauties of rural scenery. ‘This 
isindeed a rare talent, creative in a 
high degree; uniting the painter’s 
BELFAST MAG. NO, LVIII. 


eye with the poet’s mind; requiring 
a distinctness of perception, a perfect 
command of language, a lucid ar- 
rangement of materials, and that ju. 
dicious selection of the most impres- 
sive features in the general scenery, 
which makes the description what 
is called “ Picturesque ;” impressive 
as an actual painting, with the ad- 
dition of poetic embellishment; the 
natural beauty receiving new graces 
from angelic mind hovering over 
it, and pouring down flowers and 
fruits from the cornucopia of a rich 
imagination, 

Without observing such a talent 
as this, that can, by a stroke of the 
pen, imitate, and sometimes excel the 
best stroke of the pencil, we confess 
that we fee) a great disinclination to 
encounter the perusal of these water. 
Reg 
























































coloured descriptions of fair pros- 
pects and fine places. They have 
no distinct outline, no separation 
of light-and shade. The whole is 
$0 vague and indistinct, so blended 
and confused. that it resembles no- 
thing so much as the floating, shape- 
less, huddled appearance, which 
distant objects have through a tele- 
scope, when not brought near the 
proper focus. It must be the fiat of 
@ poetic painter, such as Gray or 
Scott, which is able to reduce a 
chaos like this, without form and 
void, into marked outline, and ap- 
propriate order, To those who have 
net seen such places as Killarney, 
these dilute descriptions must yield 
the most imperfect ideas; and the 
best use of them mav be to recall, 
ina manner more feeble, but still 
“ina manner,’ to those who have 
already visited such places, the cha- 
racter of the scenery fading in re- 
membrance, by retracing the vesti- 
ges of the visual impressions, 

And truly, when we silently con- 
template, as often and often we do, 
in the map, the Western coasts of 
Ireland, the bold head-lands, and 
capacious bays, and safe road-steads, 
and ample harbours raising their 
massy mountain-mounds, like pro- 
tecting arms spread forth for succour 
to the sons of the ocean, we do often 
wish, that some men, (for we can 
scarcely hope for such rate assém- 
blage in a single one,) with the scien- 
tific acquirements of a Davy, with 
the prophetic eye of taste like that of 
Gilpin, and with an inspiration of 
patriotism, such as was possessed 
by the lamented Barlow, could be 
enabled, even at national expense, 
to publish, for the instruction and 
profit of the Empire, a magnificent 
yet true portraitare of this face of 
Treland, its graphic scenery as well 
as its interior weaith; in short, the 
subterraneous as well as superficial 
map of acountry where the unhap- 
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py natives were driven, both in times 
long and favely past, as into a deso. 
late and dolorous region, such ag 
Milton describes in a single line, 


“ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, a 
shades of death, deg am 
An Universe ef death.” 


This is Milton’s topography of Hell, 
and from a certain phrase once in 
use, “to Hell or Connaught,” it 
might be interred, that these terms 
were deemed almost synonymous; 
yet, in the foresight of political 
philosophy, we should not deem it 
strange, that, in the course of years, 
this country, so highly gifted by 
nature and geographical situation, 
should become the grand entrepot 
between the continents of Europe 
and America. 

Mr, Wakefield has given his rea- 
ders a very general and. diffuse dis- 
sertation upon climate; but we wish 
that he had expatiated !ess upon the 
topic at large, and dwelt more upon 
its local effects; in particular, upon 
the changes which may be produced 
in the physical qualities of the ate 
mosphere, by cultivation, and the 
progress of agriculture. It is rather 
the moist atmosphere, than the quany 
tity of rain which falls, that cha- 
racterizes the climate of Ireland: 
The humidity which almost, con- 
stantly prevails in the air, either in 
diffusion or solution, remains often 
without precipitation in rain; and 
not only occasions, the tendency of 
the soil to. grass, but this teadeney, 
in its turn, increases the moisture of 
the atmosphere, by constant exhala- 
tion. As every condition of lite has 
its compensations, so has the chmate 
ofIrelaud, It clothes the Island with 
a perennial verdure, and it proba 
bly is a means of delivering its. in 
habitants from the frequent vista 
tion of epidemic maladies, It has 
lately been discovered, that the 
miasmata produced by marshes, 99 
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fatal in its effects in other countries, 
are the prodact ef animal putrefac- 
tion; that these noxious vapours, 
when collected, after being con- 
densed on spheres of glass filled with 
ice, suspended at some distaace 
from. the ground, and afterwards 
carefully analysed, have presented 
all the characters of an animal mat- 
ter, similar to the matter of conta- 
gion collected on the same splieres 
in the contaminated air of hospi- 
tals. 

Now it may appear not improba- 
ble, that in warmer climates this 
production and putrefaction of ant- 
mal matter is; in great measure, 
owing to the swarm of insect-life 
continually generated, and destroy- 
ed, until at length the supericum- 
bent stratum of the atmosphere be- 
comes replete with a hydro-carbon- 
ated gas, corrupted by animal. pu- 
trefaction. The marsh miasmata, 
and matter of contagion, hitherto 
deemed distinct; are both to be re- 
ferred to animal origin, and the re- 
mote causes of fevers, intermittent 
and continued, are thus simplified 
in theory, and identified in prac- 
tice. But we are disposed to infer, 
that in the constant humid state of 
the air and soil in this country; the 
heat is never sufficient for the multi- 
tudinous multiplication of insect life, 
ad even what may be produced, 
and putrefies, is so largely diluted 
by the constant humidity of the air, 
that the poison sbecomes innoxious. 
Thus the “ecelum crebris imbribus 
aigue nubibus foedum,” has its ad- 
Yantages, in being a bad conductor 
of all morbid contagion, depriving 
diseasés of their malignity, as ani- 
mals lose in it their venom and their 
tung. 

On the other hand, the general 
extension of agriculture would, we 
iiink, have so inconsiderable effect 
changing the temperature of the 
ui, in altering its physical quali- 
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ties, and even we should go so far as 
to say, giving a new direction to the 
currents of the atmospheré. We do 
not, perhaps dare not, meddle with 
the refined philosophy of De Luc 
and Dalton, who seem to excel in 
what may be called the metaphysics 
of meteorology; but we certainly 
conclude, that the frequent upturns 
ing of the soil, not only lessens to a 
great degtee the excessive moisture, 
but is a chief cause of the earth re. 
taining more of the solar heat; that 
there is less of humid exhalation in- 
to the atmospherd; and that, conse- 
quently, the air will not be kept in 
the condition of a wetted spunge, 
which, from the least compression, 
will discharge its contents, and thus 
operate both as cause and effect of our 
wet climate. This compression is 
given, from time to time, by the 
occurrence of winds from the South- 
West and the West, which havin 

themselves much moisture suspende 

in their body of air, nd sooner meet 
with an atmosphere so homogeneous 
aS ours in its mature, than the conse. 
quence is a_ pfecipitation of rain. 
But if the sperincumbent strata of 
ait, which we niay call in compari- 
son stationary, should, in conse. 
quence of gereral cultivation, be 
kept in a state of greater dryness, 
warmth, and power of solution; 
would it appear unlikely, that, un- 
det these circumstances, the West 
and South-West winds might pass 
over this Island, without a disposi- 
tion to moisture, and in a great des 
gree change their character? Elec- 
tricity beats a great part in the phe- 
nomena of méteorology ; and it may 
not be improbable, that the station- 
aty stratum of air assuming new 
qualities, might exert ‘a repulsive 
power, that would operate against 
the descent of rain, and perhaps 
prove an obstacle even to the pfteva- 
lence of the West and South- Wester. 
ly winds, or fo sat part uf this cute 
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rent which takes its course over tiis 
country. 

Thas man, by the simple but 
powerful’ instrament, the plough, 
subjects not merely the earth, but 
conibines the aid of the other ele- 
ments, to his profit or pleasure. He 
pulverizes the soil; he gives it light 
and heat; he dries up the exuberant 
water; he changes even the physi- 
cal qualities of the circumambient 
air, aud by doing so, directs or re- 
gulates its currents. Like Prospero, 
he rules the elements; and Ariel, the 
spirit of quick invention, attends the 
bidding of the preat master and magi- 
cian. 


* All hail! great master; I come 

‘Vo answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 

‘To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On thecurl’d clouds: to thy strong bidding 
task 

Ariel, and all his quality.” 

We would particularly recommend 
to Mr. Wakefield’s perusal, the tra- 
vels of Volney in North America, a 
work replete with the most ingenious 
and scientific observations on cli- 
mate; on the ellects of clearing a 
country, and of cultivation; and 
on meteorology in general, with the 
best practical applications. There 
is an obvious disadvantage in eme- 
bracing so many objects as Mr, 
Wakefield has done, in natural phi- 
Josophy as well as political economy, 
that the author must, in several ar- 
ticles, appear lo communicate much 
mformation, and yet really impart 
little knowledge. The different di- 
visions of the work must be filled up, 
ws they can, not as they ought, bee 
cause to make them perfect, a de- 
gree of appropriate knowledge upon 
subjects of very different nature must 
be necessary, which demands a com- 
prehension of genius and informa- 
tion, that many grasp at, but few 
enjoy. 

The book, however, with all its 
exrors of redundancy, is highly use- 
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ful, and contains much information, 
that will be found new to the Eng. 
lish reader, and even much reyard 
ing their own country, with which 
many Irishmen are unacqnainied, 
We recommend it to the attentive 
perusal of all who wish to have a fair 
impartial account of Ireland, and 
proceed to the task of making selec. 
tions from the 2d volume, as we had 
made in the preceding number from 
the Ist, as well to give a fair specie 
men of the author’s manner, as to 
tu?n attention to the valuable infor. 
mation contained in many of the 
extracts. 

The Irish fisheries have not turned 
out productive. On comparing them 
with the Scotch aud Manx, the au- 
thor is inciined to attribute the cause 
of the failure to a want of industry 
and of capital on the part of the 
Irish. In the case of the establish. 
ment at Rutland, he conjectures 
that the fishermen were not careful 
to vary their fishing ground, and to 
follow the herrings to a sufficient diss 
tance in their new course. The ac- 
count be gives of Stornway, causes 
regret, that our countrymen had 
not also succeeded, and almost raise 
es a binsh on account of their defi- 
ciency in attention and persevere 
ance, 


* Stornway, in the island of Lewis, 
has been gradually advancing in every spe- 
cies of improvement ; about the middle 
of last century, all the fish caught there 
were carried by hired vessels to their dif- 
fereut places of destination. In 1791, the 
inhabitants could show in their harbour, 
in the fishing season, upwards of thirty 
sail of handsome smacks, of from twenty 
to seventy tons burden. Their town is 4 
pattern of neatness and cleanliness; and 
when a stranger enters the mansion of one 
of these islanders, he will see placed be» 
fore him a piece of well-dressed Highland 
mutton, some choice fish, and a bottle of 
port wine, the produce of the hospitable 
landlord’s industry. A Roman Pmperor 
boasted, that he had found Rome of brick, 
aud would leave it of marble; these people 
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may claim a similar merit, though in a more 
humble degree: since their hamlet, by the 
fruits of their labour, has assumed a new 
appearance ; and besides inferior habita- 
tions, displays above an hundred houses, 
substantially built, aud covered with siates.* 

“The coast of Ireland is but a short 
distance from the Hebrides; and if the 
gentlemen of the former, who have es- 
tates on the coast, were desirous of an 
useful lesson, they might find it in the 
idand of Lewis. ‘They. would there see 
what can be effected by the industry of a 
people excited by encouragement, and 
directed to ite proper objects, under the 
inspection of a liberal and enlightened pro- 
prievor. * ; 

“It appears strange that the herrings 
shou'd have deserted the shores of Ireland, 
since they are still to be found in the neigh- 
bowr0od. In the proper season, they a- 
bound also at the Isle of Man, and such 
quantities are caught there every year, 
as to render this fishery of no small impor- 
tance to the island. ‘The average number 
taken, is said to be between eight and ten 
millions ; the fishing season begins in July 
aad ends in September, and gives employ- 
ment to between four and five hundred 
fishing boats, of about sixteen tons burden 
each It does not appear that either the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, or the Manx 
fishermen, are obliged to go to a great dis- 
tance from their own shores to find these 
fish ; and if so, what is there to prevent 
the Irish from participating in these trea- 
wres of the ocean, presented by the bounti- 
ful hand of nature? It is a fact, that 
there never is a season in which there are 
not abundance of herrings in the souuds 
aud narrow seas among the Western Is- 
lands, and around the Isle of Man, as well 
wevery where else on the coast; and the 
lsh fishermen might find in those parts, 
would they only seek for it, sufficient oc- 
tupation, without encroaching upon pri- 
vate property.” 

_ ‘The tollowing extract furnishes an 

instance of Irish jobbing. It alludes 

lo the bounty fermerly granted by 

the Irish Parliament, on the exporta- 

ton of Swedish and other foreiga 

ntrings, from Ireland to the West 
les, 
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_ * See White's State of the Scotch Fisher- 
™, p. 47, 49, 
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* One article will excite astonishmenty 
the bounty given on the importation of 
foreign fish. How such a measure could 
have been adopted by any government, or 
how the idea of it could have been enrer- 
tained by any legislator is to me inexpli- 
cable. It has been reported that a certain 
great merchant, an importer, had influe 
ence sufficient in the Irish parliament to 
carry this bounty, that be might profi¢ 
by the measure. It is hard to credit such 
an allegation ; but from what has i» other 
cases fallen under my observation, I cannot 
but believe the rumour to be just. But, 
whatever may have been the cause, a 
bounty so- inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of political economy, and evea so 
contrary to common sense, cannot be suf- 
ficiently reprobated ; and as it is a most 
glaring instance of the misapplication of 
public nsoney, | flatter myself that it will 
not long be suifered to exist.” 


The fallacy of large joint-stock 
companies is pointed out, and a 
plan proposed for [rish fisheries, 
But our limits forbid us to increase 
our extracts, On this, and other 
subjects, we must refer to the book, 

Un the moral effects of taxatioa, 
a subject seldom attended to by finan- 


_ciers, the following good observae 


tions occur, ‘ 


“ The Minister must also attend to the 
moral effects of taxation, an object, which, 
in modern times, has been very much ne- 
giected. Lotteries in England, and distil- 
leries in Ireland, are encouraged for fiscal 
purposes; and it would not be difficuls 
to show, that the nation which holds out 
such temptations to’vice, loses more by the 
idleness it creates, than it gains by the re+ 
venue produced, 


“ To lay more taxes upon the people of 
Ireland in their present condition, would 
perhaps be impolitic. The people in ge- 
neral, | speak here of the great mass of 
society, are poor and discontented ; suf- 
ficiently enlightened to know something 
of their situation, but so necessitated, as 
to be able to afford little to the state. 
Should a weak minister, therefore, call 


‘upon them for contriltions, without rais- 


ing their condition, his ¢all will not be an- 
swered, but will recoil upon himself ; dis- 
playing his ignorance and folly, and de- 
inoastrating the impotence of his measures. 












































In the next place, let the herd Of idle tax- 
gatherers, who prey upon the vitals of 
the country, be discharged, and the reve- 
nue collected at as little expense as pos- 
sible: enforce a rigid system of economy 
in every department of government; teach 
the people to respect themselves, animate 
them to industry ; conciliate them; and 
Ireland, emerging from her misfortunes, 
may yet be able to repay those from whom 
she has borrowed. The ability to pay taxes 
depends upon the excess of productive la- 
bour over the wants of a country. In- 
crease this excess,and you create consump- 
tion, without which no true system of 
taxation can exist: for that country must 
fall, the finances of which depend on exac- 
tions raised from possession. Many taxes 
on consumption are highly beneficial to the 
people ; they may be so often imposed, as 
to restrain their immorafity and their in- 
temperance ; they may be made to fall in 
such a manner, as to take from the idle to 
serve the industrious; and, in this case, 
they will tend not only to quicken, but to 
luvigorate circulation.” 


On the subject of the magistracy, 
there are many pertinent remarks, 
and he notices many instances of 
their corruption. Justices of the 
peace fill a most important office, 
and ought to be vigilant, impartial, 


aad incapable of being biassed by - 


the views of party, Yet many are 
supine, and not a few corrupt 
through their bias to party. The 
author falls into a strange inconsis- 
tency: after condemning the prac- 
tice of making clergymen magis- 
trates, an opinion in which we heart- 
ily coincide, he recommends respec- 
table Catholic Priests to be made 
Justices of the peace. We rather 
say, exclude the priesthood of all 
sects ; they are too fond of power, 
both secular and spiritual, To ma- 
ny of the following observations we 
cordially subscribe. 


“ When insurrections take place in Ire- 
land, the whole blame is attributed to the 
people, although they most commonly oc- 
cur from the corruption or neglect of the 
magistracy; it is seldom, however, that the 
baad of justice is raised to punish them for 
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theirmisconduct. The accounts of distyrhs 
ances never reach my ear from Ireland, 
without exciting a wish that an inquiry 
might be instituted into the manner in 
which the magistfates conduct themselves 
oh such occasions: for I am convinced 
that if they acted right, and exerted them. 
selves with proper zeal and spirit, much 
mischief might be prevented, and much 
trouble saved to the judges, as well as te 
the executionets of the law. Under the 
present system, the existence of a few of 
the uninformed seems not of much moment: 
the immoral and unfortwnate poor are 
whipped without mercy, and hanged with 
out regret ; yet these examples produce 
little effect ; the timid, indeed, are rea 
strained for a time; but the daring are 
hardened in their crimes. The dread of 
punishment soon ceases to predominate ia 
the human breast, and the illiterate are 
not apt to reflect upon consequences, but 
are accustomed to act as their present feel- 
ings dictate. ‘Thus the lower ranks in this 
country, exemplifying the above remark, 
engage in scenes of riot without remoree, 
and the unworthy and imbecile magistrate 
who indirectly countenances and promotes 
the violence, is often suffered to retain his 
abused situation. Greatly, therefore, is 
Ireland indebted to those honest and up 
right judges, who have exposed and cena 
sured the delinquency of some invested 
with legal authority. ‘To expect that Ire 
land can be kept in a state of tranquillity, 
unless punishment falls witn equal weight 
on the guilty in every class of society, aré 
gues an unaccountable ignorance of humaa 
nature. . If acountry must be preserved by 
internal regulations, one of the most effec- 
tual methods is, a stcict and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. Wherever the mas 
gistrates are negligent of corrupt, the 
people will be profligate and turbulent 
When his Majesty’s Attorney-General of 
Ireland institutes a prosecution against the 
nightly marauder, let him also file a cri 
minal information against the unworthy 
justice, who failed to etert himself to pre- 
serve peace, and to protect the orderly im 
his district. The corrupt, venal, and par- 
tial administration of the laws, of thov 
laws which were formed for the equal pro 
tection of the poor and of the rich, haso 

ten otcupied imy attention; and I have 
been long anxiousto devise a plan to pre- 
vent the introduction of improper persons 
into the magistracy. After much delibera- 
tion, it appears to me that it can mR? 
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way be more effectually accomplished, than 
the Chancellor directing a steady and 
wigilaut eye to those who are commission- 
ed to dispense justice and restrain the irre- 
guiarities of the poorer classes in the coun- 
This great law officer has in his 
power to remove at pleasure those who ne- 
glect the duties of their station ; but pos- 
sessing this power, it is the more neces- 
gary that he should not be attached to any 
ty, lest he suffer his mind to be biassed 
C: e influence of his political friends, 
Men, with whom politics are a leading 
pursuit, always entertain too favourable 
an opinion of those whose sentiments coin- 
cide with their own, although on other 
subjects they may be widely different. But 
those who consider a political creed as a 
test of individual worth, will be subject to 
eat error, and will be prone to patron- 
ize men, whose political principles are a 
mask put on to promote their own interest. 
In some instances, magistrates arrogate to 
themselves the power of deciding disputes 
among the common people, in questions 
of litigated property, in divorces, and o- 
ther cases of a similar nature. In theory, 
this is a bad system ; but it must be a 
mitted that in practice it is sometimes at~ 
tended with advantage, as there are gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, who render themselves 
exceedingly useful in thi. way, by acting 
a arbitrators ; and by so accommodating 
differences among their neighbours, as to 
prevent the disastrous consequences arising 
from family animosities. But these gentle- 
men, generally aware of the delicate situa- 
tion in which they are placed, explain to 
the parties that they are acting in the cha- 
acter of arbitrators, and not in that of 
justices of the peace. I have seen Mr. 
Hyde, Mr. Wynne, Mr. French, of French 
k, and others, thus conduct themselves 

on these occasions; and if Ireland contain- 
td a sufficient number of such men, the 
ninor details of its jurisprudence could not 
be entrusted to better hands. The per- 
wus, the rights, and the property of the 
people would be protected; and the mo- 
tals of the poorer classes in. particular 
would be improved by their advice, their 
are, and their example. But the evil to 
he dreaded is, that some illiterate up- 
fart, whose tyranny can be equalled only 
ly his ignorance, placing himself upon a 
lwel with these. respectable gentlemen, 
may have the vanity to become their imi- 
Ytor, and assuming an air of consequence, 
begin to hold what he may call ‘his 
furt,’ issue arbitrary mandates as the 
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interests of his friends and dependants 
require; and giving way to the sugges- 
tions of unworthy motives, grow a petty 
despot, and prove the curse of his whole 
neighbourhood.” 


Some indecorums practised at Quar- 
ter Sessions are suitably exposed. 


“ Barristers do not plead at Quarter 
Sessions ; their place is supplied by attore 
neys, and these appear to perform their 
duty in the most complete manner. It is 
their businefs to swear the witnesses on the 
table ; and then it is common for them to 
give each arap on the head or face with 
the book, by way of amusement. Provide 
ed a person has sufficient strength to brave 
confined air and noxious smells, and if he 
pessess a taste for low humour and vapid 
jokes, he will find, in these courts, no 
small entertainment. But when we cone 
sider that they are component parts of 
the grand system established for the ad- 
ministration of justice, in a large and po- 
pulous part of the Empire, where the 
common people are too much disposed to 
hold legal authority in little estimation, it 
is impossible not to wish, that some regue 
lations were made to restrain such levity 
and such indecencies, being as disgusting 
to people of sense, as they are pernicious to 
the morals of the ignorant.” 


The chapter on the affairs of 1798 
has much interest, and without join- 
ing-in all the sentiments of the writ. 
er, we recommend it to the perusal 
of our readers. It breathes the lan- 
guage of moderation, and contains 
many good observations, The ad« 
ministrations of Earl Camden, and 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, are con- 
trasted : the former is justly blamed, 
and the latter praised. 

The author is entitled to much 
praise for his fréedom of remark, and 
his fearlessness of giving offence. 
These qualities are exemplified in 
many instances, and especially in hie 
obs. rvations on Irish bishops, and the 
clergy. There is practical truth in 
the following extract, 


** So far am I from agreeing with Dr. 
Woodward, and those who deprecate the 


narrow stipends of the established ghurgly 








































that.l ascribe to the great liberality of their 
support this decline of the Protestant 
cause in Treland. The bad effect of suffer- 
ing too much wealth to be distributed a- 
mong the clergy, has been pointed out as 
a political evil, by writers of the first emi- 
nence, and particularly by Adam Smith, 
whose theory I found practically confirm- 
ed in Ireland. It is not a magnificent edi- 
fice, or an elegant glebe house that draws 
2 tiumber of communicants to church, but 
the exemplary lives of the clergy; and 
while this body retain their present enor- 
mous provision, little good can be expect- 
ed from them in Ireland.” 


The chapter on tithe deserves at- 
tentive perusal, but we have no room 
for extracts. ile isan advocate for 
government paying the Catholic cler- 
gv. We dissent: as such a mea- 
sure would increase the power of the 
Crown, and give an undue influence 
over the Catholic priesthood, and 
would also be unjust to the other ine 
habiteuts not comprehended in the 
plan of pensioning. The Regium 
Donum affords a proof, how destrac- 
tive such a plan is to the cause of 
freedom.* 
~ The description of Northern man. 
ners, at page 741, is not in all in- 
stances correct. ‘The author erred in 
giving a description of local manners 
confined to part of one county, trom 
Sampson’s Survey of Derry, as de- 
scriptive of the country at large. 

The following account reflects dis- 
grace on the state of manners, in 
which the rich oppress the poor by 
such shameful exactions. If it is not 
a justification, at least it is a pallia- 








* We shail so far respect ourselves, as 
not hastily to step out of our way, to at- 
tack this opprobrium of the Dissenting 
church ; yet we trust we shall never suf- 
fer ourselves to be intimidated by a fear 
of a loss of subscribers, from noticing it, 
when it falls in our way, although we have 
been told that our manner of speaking o 
this subject is a suflicient cause to induce 
the persons more immediately concerned, 
to refrain from reading our pages. 
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tion of the excesses af W hiteboy ism, 
and of the improper acts of the Caras 
vats and Shanavasts. The eutire 
blame does not rest with them: the 
landlord living above his income, and 
throwing the expense of purchasing 
finery for his daughters on the te. 
nant, when a lease is given, and with 
whom, in this instance, good faith 
appears to have been broken, must 
come in for a share. 


“ Being at Marlefield* in December, 1808, 
on a ride one day with Mr. Bagwell, I was 
surprised to meet a country gentleman, a 
Mr. Sparrow, who resided in the neigh 
bourhood, accompanied by three horse 
soldiers. He informed Mr. Bagwell that 
his life had been threatened ; that a farm. 
house in his own occupation had the night 
before been burned to the ground; and 
that from letters he had received, he did 
not think it safe to ride out alone. Sucha 
state of society, in a country where a regue 
lar government is established, was highly 
alarming ; but both Mr. Bagwell and Mr, 
Sparrow spoke of it as a.common occufe 
rence, and they thought that the persons 
who had burned the house were well 
known to the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing district. Mrs Bagwell said he heard of 
the circumstance in the morning, and had 
ordered Mr. Sparrow’s. servants to attend 


him in his magisterial capacity. We pro- 


ceeded to Clonmell -jail, which was filled 
with rioters of that description. 1 convers- 
ed with many of them, and particularly 
with the celebrated Ryan, who had wound- 
ed the Bishop of Limerick. ‘The under 
Sheriff was with us; and when we return- 
ed from Clonmel, I was anxious to be pre- 
sent at the examination of Mr. Sparrow's 
servants. It appeared by their deposi- 
tions, that the farmt-house which was burn- 
ed had been occupied by a farmer under 
lease ; and Mr. Sparrow wishing to get 
possession of it, offered to put the oecu- 
pier into another, of which he was to grve 
him a new-lease. ft was further stated, 
that before the lease was delivered, the 
young ladies of the family expected twenty 
guineas each, as a douceur for, their kind 


interference; but the tenant refused t0 


comply, and the consequence was, an a 
nonymous letter threatening that the house 
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mill be explained. 


and premises which the farmer had quitted 
would be burned, unless they were restor- 
ed to their former possessor. ‘This threat 
was unattended to,and the house was burn- 
ed; Mr. Sparrow received a second letter, 
denouncing farther vengeance, and stating 
that he would lose his life, unless com- 

sation was made to the tenant for being 
turned out of his farm. I left the place the 
next day, and never heard how this strange 
aflair terminated; but it explained to me 
why J was permitted to travel for several 
weeks in the midst of these rioters, without 
being molested. Had they been ‘actuated 
by a general spirit of revolt, or excited to 
massacre for the sake of plunder, this would 
not have been the case. As a proof that 
their irritation proceeded neither from 
religious nor political motives, and that 
their hostility was confined to those whom 
they considered as their oppressors, I shall 
mention that Mr. Bagwell, who was at 


the head of a great political and religious. 


party, and who had just contested the coun- 
ty against a violent oppositicn, could trust 
himself among them without any guard ; 
and I observed in our excursions, that 
they behaved to him with particular civili- 
ty. [am persuaded, therefore, from these 
circumstatices, that their discontent and 
irregularities are not ihe consequence of 
depraved habits or public grievances, but 
are solely owing to an indignant sense of 
private injuries, which they have no other 
means of redressing ; and although the in- 
dividual who was the object of their resent- 
ment committed no deliberate offence a- 
gainst them, but acted according to the 
usage of the country, yet I must condemn 
the principle and reprobate the practices 
which are at such variance with moral rec- 
titude, and so injurious to domestic peace 
and to society in general.” 


We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the state of manners in. the 
South, to know whether the follow- 
ing attempt to account for the out- 
mees which disgrace that part of 
lreland, is correct. Let such of our 
realers who possess more local infor- 
Wation, judge. Ifthe author is cor- 
tect in-his view of the subject, some 
aomalies, which hitherto occurred 
iv the consideration of the subject, 
The disturban- 
tes in the South du not appear to 
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arise from motives resulting from po- 
litics, nor from religion, excepting so 
far as most of the lower classes 
were of one profession, and the ob- 
jects of their dislike of another. If 
this view of the subject is correct, 
the question is not so much between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
between oppression, and an un- 
enlightened opposition to it. The 
conversion wanted, is to convince 
both parties of the impropriety of 
their conduct, to cause the rich, even 
for their own sakes, to forego their 
oppressive measures, and to teach 
the poor a more dignified resistance 
to their wrongs. 


“When accounts of disturbances in Ire- 
land are received in Eneland, no ene ever 
assigns any other cause for them than a 
spirit of rebellion, or religious hatred and 
animosity between the advocates of Ca» 
tholic and Protestant creeds. Such an opi- 
nion is incorrect, In this part of the 
country, which is one of the finest exfend- 
ing over many thousands of acres from 
Kerryhead to the Southern coast of Wa- 
terford, the people can be restrained only 
bya military force ; and for many years 
past, they have been in the same unfortue 
nate situation, But a very little way from 
the barrack, murders, rapes, and robber- 
ies, are daily committed ; yet these atroci- 
ties arise neither from a spirit of revolt, 
nor religious bigotry, The inhabitants 
are all Catholics, and in every Outrage, 
they are Catholic ayainst Cathotic. This 
is to be ascribed, in some degree, td the 
prevalence of former habits ; civilization 
has not been sufficiently introduced among 
the people; they have their traditions, 
and are still influenced by the old custom 
of fighting in septships ; ‘but I must add 
that it arises, alsol in a great measure, 
from systematic oppression, whith perpetu- 
ates their ignorance, leaving them a prey 
to their own ungovernable passions. For- 
merly the inhabitants assembled under their 
old chiefs at a moment’s notice, to ‘cammit 
the most dreadful excesses, immediately 
dispersing, and seemingly forgetting what 
had passed, until called forth to renew 
these scenes of devastation: "The saniécus- 
tom stili exists ; the people collect in eon- 
sequénce of the report of some yrievante, 
bye they have no chiefs, and act more from 
rift 

















the impulse of the moment, than from 
concert or premeditation. ! was told by 
a very shrewd and intelligent man, that 
this custom was only a remnant of ‘ old 
Trish blackguardism :’ a remark more ap- 
posite, perhaps, than it may at first ap- 
pear. But it is to be regretted, that go- 
vernment cannot devise some means of bet- 
ter employiug these people, who are a fine 
body of men, and rendering chem useful 
to the state.” 


The pictures of Irish manners exe 
hibited through this work, are cere 
tainly not very flattering, but it is 
apprehended, that on this account 
they are not less true. Let us be 
willing to hear our faults honestly 
told to us, and try to amend. The 
following censure on female manners 
ts just. 


“If he visit those one degree removed in 
wealth, the change will be obvious, A 
stranger will be at a loss to account for 
this striking difierence ; and to trace the 
cause, it will be necessary to consider the 
condition of the female sex, and the man- 
ner in which they have been brought up. 
The edneation and treatment of women 
has in all ages and in all countries had a 
decided influence on the habits and man- 
ners of the people ; ane this is particular- 
ty to be remarked in [reland, throughout 
ali the classes of society. What is the in- 
struction which a girl receives from the 
moment that she can articulate a syllable ? 
Dancing aud music, the advantages of 
dress, the means of preserving her beauty, 
the necessity of a genteel deportment, the 
rules fot entering 4 drawing-room. Pa- 
rents are not now to be accosted in the 
old unfashionable and familiar style ; they 
must be addressed by the infant children, 
with the tithes of ‘ Sir’and * Madam.’ The 
endearing appellationsot * Father’ and‘ Mo- 
ther’ are not permitted, aud a substitute 
is found im the cold aundrespectful language 
of distant politeness. “Fo dress thetr young 
persons in such a way, is to excite theic 
vanity without improving their virtue, or 
communicating to them any of these solid 
accomplishments, which may render them 
happy in themselves, and useful to socte- 
ty. Were 1 to follow female education 
K asa all its subsequent chaages, I would 
exhibit a picture whicl: could: vot be cou- 
templated without regret. What I have 
said may afford some vseful hints, aud 1 
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shall leave the task to those who may be 
better qualified. 

“The trish ladies have to submit to the 
almost tetal impossibility of procuring vir. 
tuous females, who may be qualified to be. 
come governesses to their children; the 
same ditliculty is sometimes experienced in 
England. Bat this want micht be fess ree 
gretted, were mothers capable of instruct. 
ing ther offspring: for whatever may be 
said, a mother is not only the best nurse, 
but the best governess.” 


We canvot forbear to enter our 
protest against the author’s censure 
of Presbyterians. *{n several instan- 
ces, it is incorrect in matters of 
fact, aud also in the principle on 
which itis drawn. In this respect, 
the author appears to betray his pre. 
jedices and bis dislike to tbe princi 
ples of liberty. The Catholics are 
more praised for their supposed sub- 
serviency to government, and their 
leaning to the side of power.* This 
is the author’s own bias, and he is 
partial to itin others, It is bis ruling 
radical idea, on which, however, as 


* Loyalty, with this author, covers a 
multitude of sins, Speaking of an account 
he received of the conduct of a priest in 
the County ef Galway, without farther 
reprehension, he states, ** the priest in this 
parish sometimes gets drunk, and beats his 
parishioners: but, on the whole, he seems 
a good sort of man, and well affected fo 
the government!” ‘These good sort of men 
are dangerous to the country, by the es- 
ample of their immoral conduct, for which 
even loyalty, a spurious and generally 
misunderstood name, will not in our eyes 
atone. The writer appears desirots to rule 
the Catholics through-the medium of their 
priests, a very impolitic and unfair prind- 
ple. A priesthood may be bought, and . 
people may be made servilely submissive 
through their means, but the principles of 
genuine morality may not nevertheless be 
better taught, nor the people instructed ia 
those things which dignify human na 
ture, or exalt the uninformed man into the 
rational being. Such only are the Tegiti- 
mate ends of instruction, and they are 1@- 
dependent of the dogmata of , sects, the 
intricacies of theology, or the servility 0! 
a spurious loyalty. 
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he proceeded in his work, he en- 
grafted sume better secondary ideas. 
His love of justice.overbalanced at 


length his leauing to the side of 


ower. 

He describes the Quakers of the 
North as republicans. In this re- 
spect he is mistaken. The present 
members of that society in that quar- 
ter, are as submissive and subser- 
vent as he could desire. Some indeed 
who have separated from that body, 
aud who rematn toially distinct and 
unconnected with them, better un- 
derstand the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, having seceded 
from their former brethren, in search 
of these valuable privileges, and in 
the exercise of an independent judg- 
ment, 

He thus describes Presbyterians. 


“ The case is not the same with the 
Presbyterians, and particularly with those 
ofthe North, And Iam inclined to think, 
that were the Catholics actuated by the 
same principles as these sectarians, nether 
the Church government, nor connection 
with England, could long remain. With 
the spirit of the latter, the English are very 
little acquainted: they have no emancipa- 
tion toclaim: they are burdened with no 
test acts, and subject to ne penal laws: 
they may rise to every office in the state : 
the peerage is open to them as well as to 
other subjects; and every Constitutional 
object of ambition is placed within their 
grasp. Most of the new made Peers in the 
North of Ireland are of that persuasion ; 
md therefore they have no cause to com- 
plain that they are degraded by illiberal 
distinctions, or debarred by exclusive re- 
wrictions from the err ee of civil 
tights. Yet possessing all these advantages, 
which give them a most decided superiority 
ower the Roman Catholics, they look upon 
te clergy of the established church with 
the most sovereign contempt ; show the 
umost indifference to the government, and 
tven a want of attachment to the soil. 
Every public man among them who ac- 
tepts an office, is detested and abhorred. 
They emigrate on the slightest occasion, 
to their favourite land of liberty, America. 
ff they remain at home, they evince their 
byalty by disobedience to the laws, and 
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the spirit of their religion by resisting the 
collection of tithes. Acquainted with eve. 
ry quirk or quibble of the law, and unre. 
strained by any delicate sense of right or 
justice, they continually harrass their rector 
with Jaw suits, Ask any clergyman of the 
church of [reland how long tithes would 
remain if the country were peopled by 
Presbyterians instead of Catholics? Kee 
publicans ia principle, they are in their 
hearts decided enemies tv the established 
government ; aad whatever may be said 
of Catholic discontents, it is the interest 
which the Catholics take to possess their 
full share of the constitution, that keeps 
the Presbyterians in that state of inactivity 
in which they remain, Although restless, 
turbulent, aud dissatisfied, they have too 
much prudence to commit themselves, and 
their quietness is the quietness of expee 
rience alone. Government is fully aware 
of their temper and disposition : it views 
them with an eye of jealousy, but it leaves 
them unmolested ; although more is to be 
apprehended from the dark and insidious 
machinations of the gloomy fanatic, who 
broods over his discontent, than those who 
proclaim their dissatisfaction, and openly 
avow their designs,” 


This account, while it demon. 
strates an untriendly feeling, or pere 
haps a direct hostility towards the 
advocates of liberty, is not historic 
cally correct, for to whatever cha- 
racter Presbyterians were formerly 
entitled for their adherence to the 
cause of freedom, many drawbacks 
inust be admitted at present,* and 
the tire of freedom, instead of burn- 
ing wo briskly, is in the North of 
Ireland in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, through the joint operations 
of apostacy, apathy, and a dis 
sition of time-serving, The Dissent. 
ing interest of lreland is essentially 
different trom what it was twenty 
years ago, aud this retrocession of 
public opinion is cause of regret to 
many retleciing persous. 


- == 
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*« Heavens! how unlike their Belgic 
sires of old, 

“ Rough, poor, content, ungovernably 
bold,” , 











Much reproach has been thrown 
on the cause of reform by many 
well-meaning men, as well as by 
ourauthor. It is the fashion of the 
times. But let those who profess to 
be moderate reformers reflect, and, 
if they are sincere, let them not re- 
ject the aid of those who are more 
desirous to lay the axe to the root of 
corruption. Ifthe moderesally them- 
selves to the side of power, they will 
be able to do nothing Their allies 
may amuse them by insidious pro- 
mises of retrenchment, but their en- 
tire cralt will be employed to defeat 
all honest attempts at reform. <A 
radical reform cau alone restore sound- 
ness, The old maxims of Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer, and the former clumsy 
advocates of arbitrary power, were 
thought to have passed away, but 
now the doctrine Is revived, with a 
more deceptive modernized garb. 
Few barefacedly advocate the ex- 
ploded doctrines of the divine. right 
of Kings, and of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, but we have still 
the insidious language of the neces- 
sity of a strong government, and ef 
the propriety of making a stand a- 
gainst popular encroachment; the 
old doctrines revived, under a miti- 
gated form of expression, but with 
no abatement of the arbitrary spi- 
rit. Believing, that in the peopie 
only is the foundation of political 
power, and that rulers, whether mo- 
narchs or presidents, are only chief 
magistrates, holding trusts for pub- 
lic benefit, we shall not dispute about 
names. ‘The chief magistrate may 
be denominated a king, but rational 
and true friends to liberty, disre- 
garding the obloquy of pubiic opi- 
nion improperly directed, and un- 
daunted by the force of the nick. 
name of republicans, to which all 
that is base and destructive to the 
well-being of social order, is attempt- 
ed to be attached, will continue to 
cherish the RES PUBLICA, or the puB- 
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LIC INTEREST, as the first duty of a 
good citizen, f 
Many inaccuracies occur in the 
printing, which as they mav be 
considered at errors of tli press, and 
rectified accordingly, need not to be 
farther noticed in this place, but 
others require more notice. At 
page 11 of the 2d volume, a strange 
confusion of names is apparent, 
Names of places are frequently spell. 
ed erroneously, or rather a different 
name is given instead of the rieht 
one. Weshali note a few inaccu- 
racies in the 2d volume, which more 


immediately fell within our range of 


local observation, not for the purpose 
of floding fault, butto assist the au- 
thor to correct them in subsequent 
editions. 

At page 166, itis stated, that “the 
three Belfast banks make their notes 
payable in Dublin, as well as at 
their own houses.” ‘This is a mis- 
take. ‘The Northern bank never 
made their notes payable in Dubhn, 
The Commercial bank for some time 
paid theirs in Dublin, but their late 


issuesare only payable in Belfast. The © 


Belfast bank still continue their notes 
payable in Dublin. It is a mistake 
that bank-notes are issued for one or 
more pounds, and not for a guinea, 
or £.1 2s. 9d. currency. Notes 
both for pounds and guineas are still 
issued. 

At page 169, the firm of the old 
Beliast Discount Office is given as 
Robert Shaw, and Co. It ought to 
be Robert Thomson, and Co, 

At page 302, the right of election 
in the borough of Lisburn ts stated 
to be vested in freeholders of 
40s, per annum, as well as in sech 
of the inhabitants as oceupy a tenes 
nrent of five pounds per annum. 
The former are not electors, ahd 
the latteronly have a right of sufl- 
rage; a right, however, at present 
not. exercised, as the nominee 
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of the Marquis of Hertford is return- 
ned, without examination or oppo- 
sition ! 

A. similar mistake occurs in rela- 
tion to the borough of Downpatrick. 
It-is a potwalloping borough, and 
frecholders have nota right of voting, 
but ouly the resident householders. 

At page 315, Dungannon is put 
by mistake fort Dungarvan, 

At page 321, in the note respect- 
ing the praiseworthy conduct of the 
Bar! of Charlemont, in returning pa- 
for the borough 
over which he possessed influence, 
the name of that borough ought to be 
Charlemont, and not as erroneously 
Charleville. A similar error occurs 
in the same note, in the name of the 
patron of Richard Sheridan, Char- 
leville is again put in error for Char- 
lemout. 

At page 366, line 25, for Dun- 
lairin, read Duulavin. In page 369, 
Goree should be Gorey; and in the 
same page, Carnew ought to be put 
for Cairnan, Such frequent errors 
in comufen names, disfigure the 
book. Authors owe a duty to their 
readers, to see, by personal inspec- 
tion, that the proof-sheets of their 
works are correct, as they . pass 
through the press. 

At page 408, the master of the 
schoo! at Dungannon was Murray, 
not Munday. In the next page, 
Ballyrowan “ought to be Ballyronaa, 
In page 411, Abraakan is put for 
Ardbraccan. 

The author falls into a great error 
at page 476, when he ranks Clogtier, 
a smail village, among the great 
towns. 

At page 593, the original be- 
quest to the Quaker school at Lis- 
bura was only £.1000, and not 
£.4000, as erroneously stated. In 
the same page, the parish of Ballin- 
derry is called Ballinday ; and in the 
lext page, the names of the parishes 
of Maghragal and Glenavy are disfig- 
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ured, by being called Maragoold and 
Glennery, 

The return from the parish of Bal. 
lintoy, at page 596, in its present 
form is unintelligible. The author 
is under a mistake, in supposing that 
no Catholic is ever on the Grand 
Jury in the County of Antrim, One 
exception at least frequently occurs, 

At page 598, the part of the town 
of Carlow separated by the river is 
Grague, not Grainge. 

The County of Donegal cannot be 
said, as at page 604, to contain no 
towns. Although they are wot very 
large, the assertion is incorrect. 

Tullilish is the name of the parish 
in the County of Down, and not 
Tullish, as mentioned in page 606. 

In the account of the populatioa 
of the County of Down, at page 
704, Anahilt, not Anna ll, is the 
name of the parish alluded to. 

From the manner of expression 
at page 760, we are led to suppose 
the author meant that the tewn of 
Galway « is impervious to the King’s 
writ,” ‘This, we presume, is nos 
the case, Bat probably the author 
only intended to say, that some dis 
tricts in the County of Galway were 
in that lawless state. Sach a con. 
struction of the anthor’s meaning, ap- 
pears probable froin the succeeding 
paragraph, 

At parting, we shall give one 
caution. Strangers ought to be espe- 
cially careful of retailing the tales of 
scandal they mray accidentally bear 
in passing through a country. From 
a want of local knowledge, they are 
commonly unable to appreciate the 
truth of such stories. Io one in- 
stance, the author has violated this. 

salutary caution, and inserted some 
hints, calculated to injure the cha- 
racter of a lady, whom the voice of 
scandal, it is believed, unjustly as- 
persed. Death has sheltered her 
from the blast of calumny, but near 
relations remain, who cannot, if they 
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read the account, but feel hurt at the 
revival of the yroundie SS imputa- 


List of New Publications. 





[ May. 


lar, lest, in repelling the attack, we 
should give an additional currency 
to the innuendo. 
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List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A comparative View of the different 


tion. We cannot be more particd® 
owen 
SS 
BIOGRAPHY. 
HE Life of Nelson ; by Robert Southey, 


2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Princess of Zell, wife 
of George I. 10s. Gd. 

The Life of Luther; with an Account 
of the early Progress of the Reformation ; 
by Alexander Bower. 

DRAMA. 

Education ; a Comedy, in five Acts; by 

Thomas Morton, Esy. 
PDUCATION. 

The Madras School Grammar; or, the 
new System reduced to Questiuns and An- 
swers, designed for the Use of the higher 
Classes, to prepare the Scholars therein to 
become qualified ‘I’cachers ; by G. Rey- 
nolds. Is. 

Aan Analysis of the Formation of the 
radical Tenses of the Greek Verb; by G. 
Dunbar, F.R.S,E., &c. 3s, bds. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPREY, 

Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, dur- 
ing the Year 1809, descriptive of the Cha- 
racter, Manners, domestic Habits, and re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mabrattas; by 
Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq.; with eight 
coloured Engravings from Drawings by a 
native Artist, peculiarly characteristic of 
national Manners. 

HISTORY. 

Studies in History ; containing the His- 
tory of Greece, from the earliest Period 
to its final Subjugation by the Romans; ia 
a Series of Essays; by Thomas Morrell, 
Vol. f. 10s. éd. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Digest of the Penal Laws of Eng- 
land, relative to Offences against God and 
Religion, including the several Laws which 
affect Protestant Dissenters and Catholics ; 
to which are added the Toleration Acts, 
with Notes; by John Frederic Archbold, 
Esq. 16s bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Description of the Retreat, an Insti- 
tution near York, for Insane Persons of the 
Society of Quakers ; containing an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Progress of the 
Establishment, and the Mode of treatment, 
medical and moral ; also, a Statement of 
Cases ; by Samuel Tuke, 


Modes of operating for Cataract ; by Henry 
Alexander, Surgeon. 

Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever, or Influenza of 1803; by Richard 
Pearson, M.D. 1s. 6d, 

Hints on the Recovery and Preservation 
of Health. 1s. 6d, 

Cases of two extraordinary Polypi ré- 
moved from the Nose, the one by Excision 
with a new Instrument, the other by im- 
proved Forceps; by Thomas Whately, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 2s. 

The London Dissector ; or, System of 
Dissection, practised in the Hospitals aud 
Lecture Rooms of the Metrepoulis, for the 
Use of Students. 5s. 

‘Tracts on Delirnum ‘Tremens, on Peri- 
tonitus, and on some other internal inflam- 
matory Affections, and on the Gout ; by 
‘Thomas Sutton, M.D. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Works of the late Mrs. Cowley ; 
new first collected, #.1 11s. 6d. 

Sketches of the present Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Scenery of Scotland. 12s. 

The Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Re- 
ports of the Society for bettering the Can- 
dition of the Poor. Is. each. ° 

Observations made during a residence in 
Sicily,in the Years 1809 and 1810; by W. 
H. Thompson, Esq. 

Metrical Remarks an Modern Castles 
and Cottages, and Architecture in general. 
<8. 

Facts tending to prove that General Lee 
was never absent from this Country for 
any length of time during the years 1767, 
1768,1769,1770,1771, and 1772, and thathe 
was the Author of Junius; by Thomas 
Girdlestone, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Nature; or, the In- 
fluence of Scenery on the Mind and Heart. 

A Series of Popular Essays, illustrative 
of Principles essentially connected with the 
improvement of the Understanding, the 
Imagination, and the Heart ; by Elizabeth 
Hamilton; 2 vols. 4.1 4s. bds. 

Cautionary Hints to Testators, and Ree 
fections moral and religious, suggested. by 
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the avaricious Conduct of Ebenezer Fuller 
Maitland, M.P. 2s. 

An Account of what appeared in open- 
ing the Coffin of King Charles L, in the 
Vault of King Henry VIIL, in St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, 1818; by Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., F.R.S. and F.A.S, 2s. Gd. 

Secret thoughts of a Christian, lately de- 
parted. 4s. (ai. bds. 

A Correspondence between the Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox and the 
Rev. Gilbert Waketield, chiefly on Subjects 
of Greek Criticisms. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Demetrius; a Russian Romance. 10s. 6d. 
bas. 

The Curate and his Daughter ; a Cornish 
Tale; by E. J.Spence. 15s. bds. 

Summer Excursions. 10s. 6d. 

The Sisters ; adomestic Tale. 5s. 

The Prior Claim ; by Mrs. Iliff. 9s. 

The Heroine; or, Adventures of a fair 
Romance Reader; by Eaton Stannard Bar- 
rett, Esq. 18s. 

‘The Wife; or Caroline Herbert; by the 
late Mrs. Cooper. 10s. 

Iwanowna ; or, the Maid of Moscow. 
12s. POETRY. 

Odes to the Pillory ; supposed to have 
been written by a K t and his Lady, 2s. 

A Metrical History of England; or Re- 
collections in Rhyme, of the most pro- 
minent Features in our National Chronelo- 
gy, from the landing of Julius Casar to the 
commencement of the Regency, in 1812; 
by Thomas Dibdin. 18s. 

Beauties of Anna Seward, carefully se- 
lected and alphabetically arranged, under 
appropriate Heads ; by W. Oulton, Esq. 
5s. 

Poetical Efusions ; being a Collection of 
Poems, Ballads, and Songs ; by C. Feist. 6s. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales’ Welcome to Britain ; a loyal Hymna, 
composed by John Watler, sh preseoted 
tothe Prince Regent on the Nuptial Day. 
Is. 6d, 

Equanimity im Death; by George Wat- 
tn, Esq. 4s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Gren- 
Ville, occasioned by some Observations of 
his Lordship on the East India Establish- 
ment for the Education of their civil Ser- 
“gal by the Rev. F. R. Malthus, AM. 








The Warning Protest of au Irish Catho- 
3a. 

An appeal to the Nations of Europe a- 

fiinst the Continental System; by Ma- 

fame de Staél Holstem. 43. 


Publications. 
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A Series of Letters on Roman Catholic 
Tenets, as they have a reference to the 
Duties of Subjects living under Catholic 
Governments ; and on the supposed Con- 
nection of Catholicism with the late Rebel- 
lion in Ireland. 3s, 

SERMONS, 

A Sermon on the Influence of religious 
Knowledge, as teadiny to produce a gra~ 
dual Improvement in the social State ; by 
the Rev. James Lindsay, DD. 2s. 

The Duty of Britons to promote by 
safe, gradual, and efficacious means, the 
Progress of Christianity and Civilization in 
India ; a Sermon preached by Joseph Bar- 
rett. 

On the Sacrifice of Christ, its Nature, 
Value and Efficacy ; a Discourse at the 
Monthly Association of Ministers and 
Churches ; with Notes aod Illustrations, 

THEOLOGY. 

Reflections on Materialism, Immateriale 
ism, the Sleep of the Soul, an interme- 
diate State, the Insurrection of the Body, 
and a future Life; . with Arguments to 
ptove that the Resurrection commences at 
Death; by John Platts. 1s. 6d. 

Letters addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, on-that Part of his Cali Inquiry, 
relating to the early Opinions concerning 
the Person of Jesus Christ. 

TRAVELS AND TODRS, 

Tour through Norway and Sweden, in 
the Year 1807; with Observations on the 
Manners, Customs, &c. of the Inhabitants ; 
by Alexander La Motte, Esq. £2 2s, bds. 

Travels in Sweden, during the Autumn 
of 1812, illustrated by Maps, Portraits, 
and other Plates ; by Thomas Thomson, 
M.D., FRS., Land k.; &c. £.2 Qs. 

A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View 
of its Scenery, its Antiquities, and its Mo- 
numents ; by the Rev. John Chetwode 
Eustace. £.5 5s., 

IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Necessity ot Catholic Emancipation, 
speedy and unrestricted ; exemplified in a 
Sketch of Ireland, past and present. 5s. 

A Serio-Comic Letter to a Reverend 
Personage; being a Reply to a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Rt. Hon. George Canning, on 
his motion in favour of Cathohe Emaaci- 
pation. 2s. Gd. 

The Utility of the Dispensary and Fever 
Hospital of Delfast, poiated out in a Dis- 
course delivered at the Meeting-house of 
the Rev, Sam. Hanna, AM. 10d, Belfast 


printed. 


Legendary Tales ; with 
Notes, 48. 2d. Lici/zst printed. 


illustrative 
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Raised by Taxes. 


Great Britain. 
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Grand Total. 





Paid into the Exchequer, on ac- 
count of every branch of pub- 
lic revenue or income, (except 
Lotteries and the imterest, &e, 
of the Irish debt,)..0..---eeeesee 

Do. on account of Lotteries,.. 

Payments in anticipation of Ex- 
chequer receipts, 

Drawbacks, discounts, charges of 
management, &c., paid out of 
QTOSS FEVENUC,.s0..00+ crews sees 

Payments out of net produce, ap- 
plicable to National objects,... 


Raised by Loan. 
By ihcrease of National abe 
By Loan,......0+00..: 
| Retained by the bank for re 
ceiving Loans and Lotteries, 
By Exchequer biils funded,. 
By increase of Exchequer bills 
OUTStANCING,.orercorecereereseeers 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 

On Tuesday last, 4th May, in conse- 
quence of a requisition by public adver- 
tisement, a concourse of nezrly 800 very 
respectable inhabitants of Liverpoo! met 
in the ‘Tennis-court, Gradwell-street, to 
consider the propriety cf petitioning the 


House of Commons, for a Reform ia the 


Representation of the People. 

At a little after one o'clock, Colonel 
Williams, Mr. W. S. Roscoe, the Kev. Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Casey, and several other 
geutlemen entered the ‘Tennis-court. Oa the 
motion of Mr Shepherd, Colonel Williams 
was unanimousty called to the chair. 

Colonel Williams then declared, that he 
took the chair with promptness, not he- 
cause he felt a confideace in his powers to 
acquit himself to the satisfaction of the ase 
sembly, but because he was always happy 
10 be distinguished among the friends 
of the Constitution, the advocates of 
Parliamentary Reform. Few in the coun- 
try were more anxious than himself for the 
attainment of an object, on which, he was 
persuaded, the happiness and prosperity 
of the country depended. (Applauses. ) 
The meeting had in view the purity of 
Parliamentary representation: the people 
were free only in proportion to the extent 
and correctness of the manner in which 
they were represented: that which was 
given to the public as their representation 
was notoriously both partial and corrupt: 
ithad fallen into the hands of men who 
could nominate at their pleasure the pre- 
tended representatives of other men, and 
a combination of such power produced 
what is termed the borough-faction; a com- 
bination equally dangerous to the rigits of 
the people, and the prerogatives of the 
crown, Ministers, under the present sys- 
tem of fictitious representation, were 
dependent not on the crown or the 
vice of the people, but on the body of 
borough mongers: by the influence of 
these men, the worst actions of the worst 
ministers were covered with impunity, and 
it had become impossible for a good and 
patriocic ~adr.inistration to transact the 
business of the state. These borough- 
mongers were the tools of bad ministers, 
and the corruptors of the good ; they ruled 
the counsels of the crown, and desiroyed 
the iberties of the people. Jj he necessity 
of Reform had therefore been long appar- 
ent, but it had not been regularly advo- 
tated : the public had ‘continaly felt 
ts importance, but they had been 
alled to express their sentiments opcn- 
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ly upon it only occasionally, by fits 
and = starts, as they experienced its 
nischievous effects. (Applauses.) Dure 
ing ‘the American war, a war predue 
ced by the waut of attention to that prin- 
ciple of all justice and all freedom, the 
union of representaiion with the right ot 
taxation, the state of the House of Com- 
mons called forth the attention of the late 
Mr. Pitt, and of his triend, our own res 
presentative in Parlianient at present, Mr, 
Canning: these mea then stood up against 
the borough faction, for the preservation 
of the authority of the crown, and forthe 
prurity of Parliament iry representation, 
But whea Mr. Pitt came into power, and 
found his support mi cl 
Systein, against which he 


rotten borough 
} had before con- 
tended, the cause of reform lost its advo- 
cates, and died awey. At the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution it was 
again roused, but the sanguinary occur- 
rences that took place in France intimidated 
many; and the cause was suffered fora 
considerable period to sleep again, The 
business in which the Duke of York seem- 
ed to be disgracefully implicated, while it 
called the attention of the people to the 
conduct of Parliament, was a new occa- 
sion to show. the people the necessity of 
Parliamentary reform, In the decision of 
the Houte ot Copimons in that scandalous 
affair, the management of ministers, and 
the weight of borough influence, became 
notoriously conspicuous; and every man 
saw that the honourable house, in no re- 
spect, represented the opinion and judg- 
ment of the people. ‘The house itself ac- 
knoWledged its inypurity; even the minis- 
ters, without a blush, confessed that a 
traffic was carried on in séats in that honse; 
and the very Speaker of that assembly, 
which pretends to be composed of the ree 
presentatives of the people, declared, that 
as tothe buying and selling of boroughs, 
the thing was as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day, Strange as it may appear, yet 
so wide was the inflaence of the adminis- 
tration, and of the borough faction, then 
extended, so many individuals had a pri- 
vate interest in the continuance of evil and 
of error, that the voices of the reformists 
were again stifled, and the cause of Reform 
was for some time silent. But occasions 
that come more and more home to all of 
us, the increasing expenses of the war, the 
ruin of our manufactories and the destruc- 
tion of our commerce, the high price of 
provisions, and the wretched condition of 
the labouring puor; these are the present 
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occasions that call us again to advocate the 
cause of Reform. he pe ople are through- 
he kingdom, 


vit f seathkia 1 
Out t chsibie of the urgency 


of tins omportant measure; they every 


where ae $ id =f pl 


entatives, in whose 
mteryritv, sud in whose unity of imterest 
with themselves, they may, in the hour of 
calamity. fully confide: they want men 
y yO to Parl: ument for 
them, todo their busmess, and thei only. 
In this town, where the people suffer so 
severely, I do expect, (said Colonel Wil- 
liams,) that the advocates for Parliament- 
ary Reform will be numerous I was 
among the first who proposed the calling 
of this meeting, because | am persuaded, 
that in a want of Parliamentary reform 
lies the origin of the pumerous calamities 
with which this town is surrounded. It ts 
Parliamentary reform alone that can make 
miinisters consult the real interests of the 
that can induce them to consider 


“+ 


who shall in reali 


country, 
the means of giving us peace, and the re- 
newal of our commerce; it is, therefore, 
the cause of the nation, a cause which I 
will maintain to the last drop of my blood. 
( Very animated f laudit Nor in claiming 
od insisting upon purity of representa- 
, are we doing more than what the 
House of Commons pri fe ses itself to Go 
The very first resolution which that Houve 
enters into at their first meetine, is the 
following; and it seems, therefore, that 


ion 


— - 


. 
they know what they ought to be well 
enou oh. 

[The Colonel then read the standing re- 

lution of the House of Commons, a- 
gainst the interference of Peers of Parlia- 
ment, &c. in elections. | 

This iS le d a wholeso 
would to God they would abide by it! 


me resolution, 


: 
(Greet applan. Yet, with this resolution 
44 
ae eee ~ “i 
befor them, they know that 167 Pcers 
of Parhament return a mojority of the r 
haus a 
members. A re it < of this t ere 
ence of a Pecr of Varlament, whose rank, 
, } : - tee “enbthtc Abas Massie 
dl whos COMIC AM With the aabuthy 
she . bier of “+ 
piace d On the thre 12 i? 14ic V ce of iile@ 
- “— eh, ana mses alarrir m 
poepte, rencers tits Case more alariningy, 
. -% awn sree -3 on © +) ° ew 
is ali €xanipie, ani eee O.ners, Cs te iMe- 
1 > a ¥ be eS ~.. . 
puritv cf the state of represenra.ion It 18 
5 
ee 
scarcely necessarv to mention Weymouth 
. & » ane 
as th place uwluded to Yet when Lord 
' ’ ! Teg ee es ees 
rchibaid Hamiiton, himself a patriotic 
vv, 
reformist, though the son of a Parliament- 
’ . e! . ’ } 
ary Peer, moved, that this case should be 


ken tnto the consideration ofthe House, 
his motion was lost by a numerous maj rity. 
Let us Jook through the revolutions of 
our representative Sj iem, and see how 
thas sudered by the inter: 


‘y 


erence of Prine 
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ces at different eras, Edward I. found 


j . : *“é!- 
cobvenient to grant certain privileves to 


some towns, and to take certain immuni. 
ties from others: thus early were the rights 
of the peaple tampered with. The govern. 
ment of Edward IV. abridged the elective 
franchise, and disqu: ulifies l certain P tions 
of the community, whose freeh lds were 
less than 40s. per annum, from the exer. 
cise of a natural righ ts but this [ will 
maintain, (added the re 
is what no King or no government ton 
either grant or cancel, it 1s the very right 
hy which the Kings of England, and the 
present family in particular, have them. 
selves a title to the crown. It isa right 
inherent in the people, and which, when 


specte e © Olonel,) } 


abused, it behoves the people to rectify, 
/ Applauses.) It might be said, however, 


that in the reign of Edward IV. the bo- 
rough system bean: the civil wars had 
thinned the pop ulation, and many decay- 
ed borouglis fell into the hands of individ. 
uals, chiefly peers. Here was the begin- 
ning of a system, which had now attained 
its height. “When we look, therefore, to 
the constitution, we see not only what it 
ought to be, we have it also in our power 
to tell our adversaries, that we are not 
seeking for any novelty, but for the prin- 
Ad and practice of our forefathers, 
Atthe period alre: dy mentioned, the du- 
ration a a Parliament was the duration of 
a session. Parliaments were, therefore, 
necessarily annual. Such lestcem to have 
been the constituted rules of our repre- 
sentation; they arise out of the very 
system of representation itself; but though 
I consider, that by means of genera al suff- 
rage, and the short duration of Parlia- 
ment, every desirable point of Parliament- 
ary repre sentation would be accony plished, 


t 
yet these are not absolute! ly ins ised upon 
i 


at present in the petition: if we cam ia 
any degree’ diminish the Fate of cor- 


o 

ruption, we shall have done something sets 
viceable to our country. As a great me- 
stance of the corrupt state of our repre 
ntation, we might refer to the origin of 
the Ch ter of the Ea st India Company. 
es! woul dna 1oOft (he said) enter into the East 
India question; he would wy state by 
vias corrupt means that mopoly, by 
which the commerce of this country was 
so repressed and injured, had bee a obtain 
ed. “Re Company, by their bribes, and 
their ye Phaten with the borough faction 
of that period, actually purchased King 
William and his Parliament; and there 
can be no doubt, that for a mew charter 
they will buy aud sell the people again as 
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long as the borough faction remains. War 
is another consequence of the whole pow- 
er of the pretended representation of the 
people being in the hands of a few Peers 
of Parliament and dealers in boroughs. 


War had occupicd almost the whole of 


this reign; the American war commenced 
upon principles directly opposed to those 
of the Constitution, which, as we have 
seen, makes taxation and representation 
co-existent. It is the dependence of the 
justice of taxation on the purity of the 
representative body, that renders proper- 
ty secure; but I will contend, (said Col. 
Williams,) that property ts no lon; ger more 
secure in this country than elsewhere : : the 
borough faction can extort any thing out 
of us, and render us subservient to all the 
pretences for expenditure, that may be 
devised by the administration whom they 
may support. We can al! remember the 
charges against Lord Melville: it was not 
denied, nor could it be attempted to be 
denied, that the transaction of which he 
was accused, was a swindling transaction ; 
nevertheless, he was impeached by the 
House of Commons on the vote of the 
Spe aker only; one half of that honour- 
able hduse upheld him in a transaction, 
which (he would repeat.) was, to say the 
least of it, the transaction of a swindler ! 
Through the tyrannical influence of the 
borough faction, the King himself could 
scarcely say his soul was his own, George 
Il. had been compelled by it te give a 
place against his wish. Where then were 
all the loyal men of Liverpool, that they 
did not come forward to support that Par- 
liamentary Reform, which had for one of 
its principal obje-ts, the emancipation of 
the crown from its most degrading cen- 
troul? Let the ministerial men of Liver- 
pool no longer arrogate to themselves all 
the loyalty "of the town; the petitioners 
for Parliamentary Reform had surely 
claims to the gréatest share of it. 

The Rey. Mr. Shepherd then rose and 
addressed the meeting in the following 
manner : 

Gentlemen, I present myself to you in 
order to move this meeting, that we do 
petition the house of Commons, praying 
he a Parliamentary Reform. I could 
have wished that thistask had been dele- 
gated to other and abler hands; but hav- 
ing been requested by cer rtain individu: %, 
for whose wishesI entertain the most re 
pectful deference, to make and to enforce 
this motion, I have chosen to risk the im- 
putation of presumption, rather than ap- 
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pear backward in supporting a cause 
in which I unfeignedly believe is im- 
plicated, not merely the happiness, but 
the very safety and inde} vendence of 
vur common country. (Great applaus: ) 
With respect to many of you, gen- 
tleyen, whom I have the p! asure to 
meet on this occasion, I do not flatter my- 
self that | can impart any instruction on 
the question of Parliament. ry Reform ; 


> 
for I well know that on that subject yeu 
are sufficiently tnoformed already. But 
may it not perhaps be expedicot fur the 


friends of that measure, from time to 
time by the mutual communication of 
sentiment, to keep the cause as it were 
alive, and to confirm and establish eacls 
other in good princ*ples ;-1 am also aware 
that there are here present certain todi- 
viduals for whom I entertain an unfe: gue ne 
respect, who have hitherto declared ¢ 
elves adverse to the cause of reform. 
From these individuals [ solicit a patient 
hearing, in hopes that I may at least be so 
happy as to convince them, thet we have 
more to say in defence of our cause 
than they may autecedently suppose: 
And on my part, | pledge myself to 
them and to this assembly in general, 
that on this occasion they shall hear 
nothing from me that is unhandsome, 
uncandid, or gratuitously and person ally 
offensive. My hostility 1s directed against 
the systein a corruption at nd not ayainse 
individuals: and in pointing eut the evils 
of that system, I will as much as the case 
will possibly admit, alistain from all offen- 
sive personalities whatevet.—/( applause /)— 
Gentlemen; the foundation of all our claims 
and requisitions on the subject of Reform 
is this ; that the British house of Commons 
was originally intended to be, for some 
time was, and ought still to have continu. 
ed to be, the fair and free result of the re- 
presentative system, This representative 
system, gentlemen, ia the noblest monu- 
ment oi the wisdom of our ancestors, Sim- 
ple as it is in its principle, practical as it 
is in application; it escaped the sagacity 
of the most enlightened nxn of ancient 
times. The founders of the Greek and 
Roman republics certainly acted upon the 
maxim so well laid down by Chief Justice 
Blackstone in his commentaries on thé 
laws of England, namely, that “in a 
free statc, every man who is buppges 4 a 
free ageat, ought to be in sone measure 
his own governor} and therefore, a 
branch at feast of the legi:lative power 


should reside in the whole body of the people.” 
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(Blackstone’s com. vol. 1, p. 158.) But in 
order to effect this purpose they hit upon 
the clumsy expedient of statedly and occa- 
sionally assembling in one place, the whole 
aggregate body of the citizens to delibe- 
rate upon public affairs. ‘The consequence 
of this arrangement was what might natu- 
tally be expected. The resolves of such 
multitudinous assembles were rash and 
precipnate. They were gunded by artful 
orators, whe addressed themselves to the 
passions and prejudices, rather than to the 
reason and understanding of their auditors. 
In the course of time these assemblies be- 
came the scenes of tumult and of blood- 
shed, and the strongest faction by force of 
arms expelled their antagonists ‘from the 
field of debate. This circumstatree united 
with the want of a permanent head to re- 
press the ambition of aspiring chieftains, 
caused these celebrated republics to lose 
their liberty, and to groan under the 
weight of the most ignominious chains of 
slavery. 
In order to avoid these evils, our ances- 
isely acted up- 
nle shoutd 


tors, as Liackstone says, w 
on the principle that “the pre 
do that by their representatives which it 
is maple’ to do in person.” For this 
purpose they divided the kingdom into 
districts, which are now known by the 
name of counties, each of which was em- 
powered to send, at first four, and after- 


wares two representa ives to the great 


enuncll of the natron. And as trede and 


cominerce flourished, and certamim towns 
and cities grew wto con ideracion, they 
too were ein 
Parliament, who became the repesenntey 
tives of the trading and commercial por- 
tion of the com jumity. 

Phuc, gentlemen, was constituted an 


powered to send deputies to 


ass mb ly, whose members were cumpafre 
tively so few in number, that they might 
he expected to conduct their deliberations 


Mi peace and tranquillity, free from the 
influence of tumultuous faction; whilst 
ai the same time they were so strictly con- 
nected with the people as to be naturally 
led to study (heir interests, and to become 
the expressimage of their reasonable desires 
and their just expectations. (6) cal epplause.) 
Such was the or vinal dessin ol the 
Horse of Cemme How vy has it 
deviated from th's-cdesiun, is obvtous to 
general observalton, ac it is UnLeccs fsary 
for me to detal. 
tance to attend totlie cause of the ovi il. 
And this cause ts distinctly potuted out by 
Chief Justice Blackstone, whe, speaking 


of more mm pore 


I 
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of boroughs which had fallen into decay, 
savs,**the musfortune is that the desert. 
ed. es sughs continued to be summoned 
(to sead members to Parliament) as well 
as those to which their trade and inhabi- 
tants were transferred.” Gentlemen, this 
was indeed a misfortune; for in process 
of ime these boroughs became the propers 
ty ot mdividuals, and they have been 
handed down from father to son as a Va- 
luable inheritance. And when, Geutle 
men, I say a valuable heritance, I use 
those words in their low and sordid sense, 
I allude to the notorious fact, that the 
homination to the representation of many 
boroughs now existing, is made a matter 
of bargain and sale. 

Gentlemen, under the ancient and gene. 
uine constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, when any individual was returned 
member fur any borough, what was the 
conclusion which was drawn from this 
fact? why it was this,-—that he was a man 
of good ‘abilities—that he was a man of 
good credit and character—that he was a 
man of property—and that his interests 
were stricily connected with those of the 
borough he was called upon to represent : 
but with respect to many boroughs which 
I cone casiy name, what conclusion is 
now drawn from the fact of any individual 
becoming one of their representatives? 
Is it concluded that he is a man of talents? 


No! he may be the veriest blockhead 
that walks the streets. Is it concluded 
that le ts distinguished by his virtues? 


No! be may be the most abandoned pro- 
fligate in the district. Is it concluded that 
by the situation of his property his inte. 
rests are strictly untted with those of his 
coustituents ? by no means: T once had the 
honour to be acquainted with a member of 
the tion. House, who assured me that 
he hed never seen the steeple of the bo- 
rough which he represented in two par- 
laments, nor any one of his Constituents 
except his butler who daily waited behind 
his chair. Gentlemen, the only conclusion 
drawn from the fact of several individu 
ais sitting as members for numerous be- 
roughs, is this—that for their nomination 
they have been able and willmg to pay 
the sem of from four to five thousand 
pounds.—/ Great Appl prs 5 
Geidlemen, | appeal to your feelings a8 
sense an d common inte- 
’ biugs ought so te be. 
lask our antagonists whether ‘they do net 
call loudly for Reform. In consequence of 
tle present system the House of Commons 
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is degraded in its individual and in its ge- 
neral character. It becomes the ticatre of 
the political adventurer, and the retuge of 
the imprisoned insolvent, and the embar- 
rassed speculator, 

Gentlemen, I do not use these terms un- 
advisedly. Lallude to circumstances which 
happened durmg the last pariiament, 
Whilst e elections for that parliament 
were going On, a person of the name of 
Galway Niills, bel ing deeply in debt, was 
lodged in the King’s Be ‘rch prison. Much 
disliking iis quarters, at which nobody 
who has seen the tuterior of that prison 
will marvei, he deliberated how he should 
quit them. And how did he quit them, 
Gentlemen? why we entered into the 
House of Conimons. He either bought or 
bey ed a@ nomination, as member fora 
rovcen borough. His creditors were a- 
ware of his design, and petitioned the 
Hoo. House for precautionary redress, 
But their petition was disregarded. ‘The 
Speaker issued his summons. ‘The Mar- 
shal sect his prisoner “at liberty. Mr. 
Mills took the oaths and his Seat in the 
Hon. House; aad then most honourably 
fled from the kingdom leaving his credi- 
tors unpaid. 

Geatlemen, the attention of the public 
was still more lately directed to au indi- 
vidual, who in his senatorial capacity, 
which he acquired by means of the bo- 
tough system, was rendered ia a conspicu- 
ous situation doubly conspicuous. ‘This 
individual had couducied himself in such 
a manner that the geatlémen of the Stock 
Exchange, whose nerves we do not under- 
stand to be the most finely tuned of any 
in the world, would net consort with him, 
would not associate with him; but ban- 
shed him from their company. In this situ- 
ation, Gentlemen, where did he take re- 
fuge ?—-Why, he took refuge in Parlia- 
ment. He bought a nomination and be- 
came a senator. ‘This purchase he made 
with most sordid views, which however 
the late Mr. Perceval, to his credit be it 
ipoken, disappointed. Mr. Perceval was 
no favourite of mine, Gentlemen,—but 
let every one have his due. He disap- 
Pointed the Representative of the people, 
who at length committed an act, in conse- 
qQence of which he stood, arrayed in his 
Parliamentary privileges, at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, to hear the aw! ul sentence 
Which doomed him to an ignominious death. 

Thus disgraceful in the detail, are the 
results of the system by which seats 1a Par- 
lament are made a subject of bargain and 
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sale. But on a larger scale, this system ip 
productive of still more serious mischiefs. 
It ig this system which opens so wide a 
door for the introduction into the House 
of Commons of placemen, of pensioners 
of the crown, and dependents upon the 
minister for the time being, who are al- 
ways ready, lke well-disciplined guards, 
to : all iy round - ele mast Cr, and to defend 
every ove of ins deeds, be those deeds 
good or bad. While this system is Cone 
tinued, the responsibility of ministers is 
indéed an empty name, ( Grea app. use) 
{After illustrating this position by an anece 
dote relative to the town of Liverpool, 
which produced much merriment, Mr. 
Shepherd then proceeded,] Gentlemen, 
our Representative Mr. Canning, of whose 
talents | cannot but think and speak with 
respect, though he does not deem the mest 
highly of the functions of the House of 
Commons, declared in one of the speeches 
which he delivered in the course of the late 
election, that it is the duty of that house 
to be a check upon the conduct of minise 
ters, and to “ speak to them in thunder,” 
when they neglect or violate their trust. 
‘These are sounding words, Gentlemen ; 
but when was this thunder heard? Was 
it ever heard during the miserable series of 
the misconduct of the American war ? 
Was it heard in 1809, when ministers 
stood before their country, convicted of 
the crime of sending the flower of our 
army ingloriously to perish in the fogs and 
marshes of Walcheren? (Great applawses.) 
Gentlemen, 1 know that it, has been said, 
that whenever I speak upon a political 
subject, | uniformly travel to Walcheren, 
I plead guilty to the charge. When 
Queen Mary lost the town of Calais, 
she is said to have declared, that when she 
was dead, the name of Calais would be 
found engraven on her heart. Geutle- 
men, the Island of Walchern will never 
be erased from the memory of any Eng- 
lishman, who is jealous of his country’s 
reputation, or who feels for the gratuitous 
distresses and sufferings of our gallant sol- 
diers. (Great applause.) 

Where, Gentiemen, was the thunder of 
the House of Commons when Lord Cas- 
tlereagh stood convicted on his own con- 
fession of ihe complicated crime of offering 
to barter his patronage as President of the 
Board of Controul, for a nomination to a 
seat in Parliament ? Gentlemen, the thun- 
der may roli on the outside of the honoure 
able House—it may faintly murmur with- 
in, But these placemen and pensioners 
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form akind of metallic conductor, which 
diverts the lightning from the guilty head, 
and draws it re to the ground.— 
({ Long and continued applause.) 

Gentlemen, the indivichals who are best 
acquainted with the constitution of the 
House of Commons have treated it accor- 
ding to their apprehension of its merits, 
The late Mr. Putt was once guilty of so 
flagrant a violation of its rules and orders, 
that Mr. Speaker intimated to him that 
the House waited for his apology—on 
which Mr. Pitt declared, “ that it might 
then wait till dooms-day, for no apology 
would he make.” And when my Lord 
Melville stood at the bar of the honourable 
House, and could not deny that he had 
diverted a large sum of money from the 
purposes for which it had been voted, he 
audaciously averred, that “no process 
which the House could devise, should 
wring from his breast the secret of its ap- 
propriation.” Gentlemen, appeal to you, 
and ask you whecher these ministers would 
have dared to address such language to 
the House of Commons had they regard- 
ed it as a real repte entation of the peo- 
ple ?—/(Great ap, blause.). 

Gentlemen, the evil of which we com- 
plain has a wider operation than what is 
generally calculated upon: we have all of 
late felt indignation at the wrongs, and 
exultation at ‘the triumph, of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales—/Loud 
burst of applause. )—\t is now becoming a 
matter of notoriety, that the sufferings 
which she has already endured were in- 
tended to be to her but the beginning of 
sorrows. ‘The profligate junto, who assi- 
duously endeavour to poison the ear of the 
Prince Regent, taking advantage of the 
unfortunate misunderstanding which ap- 
pears to have alicuated him from his con- 
sort, have suggested the idea—that though 
no evidence is to be found of guiit on her 
part, it is yet practicable to procure, 
without a trial by her peers, a parliamen- 
tary divorce. And when in the discussion 
of this idea they have been reminded of 
the power of the House of Commons, they 
have represented that House as subservient 
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to the Court and the ministry—and hays 
guoted as authority for this de; grading 
sentiment the conduct of the fate H suse of 
Conmons in the case of Lord C: istlereagh, 
and its apathy on the restitution of the 
Duke of York to the Commandership j in 
chief. Whether this project will be prose. 
cuted 1 know not: Whether if it be pro- 
secuted, the present House of Commons 
will acquiesce in it, | know not. But of 
this I am assured, that if the House of 
Commons be as it ought to be, the express 
image of the good feelings of the people, 
the illustrious female in question would 
speedily be raised, not only to safety, but 
to honour. ( Great applause.) 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patient 
hearing which you have afforded me. | 
repeat, and that unaffectedly, my wish, 
that the moving of this question had fallen 
into abler hands. Onthe question of Re- 
form, our minds are naturally directed to 
a friend, whose name will be held in hos 
10ur in this town, whilst its inhabitants 
retain any esteem for talents, or reverence 
for virtue. How well has that individual 
tilled up in his public character the outline 
of a perfect politician, which is drawn by 
the immortal Shakespear. 


* Love thyself last; cherish those hearts 
that wait thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and 
fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy coun- 
try’s.” 


Gentlemen, I am authorized by Mr. 
Roscoe, (immense applause,) to say, that 
though he i is necessarily absent, by reason 
of severe indisposition, his heart is with 

, he concurs in our views, he will coun- 
tom ince our petition with his signature. 
Supported then by this high authority, I 
feel the more confidence in formally mov- 
ing, that the meeting do petition the House 
of Commons, praying for a Parliamentary 
Reform. (Long continued applause ) 

Mr. Casey read the Petition, which was 
carried nearly unanimously, 
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A ND is this a//, we could not help 


exclaiming on seeing the first 


draught of the Catholic bili? Is this 
bill, ‘entitled as it is for “ the further 
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relief’ of the Catholics, to be con- 
sidered as the consummation so de- 
youtly to be wished, the “final ad- 
justment,” whichis to heal all jea- 
Jousies, to bury in oblivion all ani- 
mosities to bind the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and lreland, by an 
Rutity of wre sha: and of interests, 
in defence of their common liberties 
and gove rament : ?  “Phis bill of “furs 
ther “relief,” is certainly a lessening 
of Asop’s burthen, but we should, 
from ibe general complexion of the 
committee, from its learning, its 
liberality, and its prudence, have 
expected somewhat more decided in 
character, and shall we 
say slovenly, in its technical form. 
May not these political commissions 
be likened to medical consuitations, 
of which it has been said by an emi- 
het practitioner, perhaps with un- 
justihiable Seve rity, « What is done 
in consequeice of such negotiations, 
(I cannot call them consultations) is 
the inc ffectual result of neutralised 
Opinions, and whenever they take 
place should be considered as the 
eiect of a criminal contract between 
physicians (politicians!) to assess 
the properties (liberties !) of their 
patients, by a shamelul prostitution 
of the dictates of their conscience.” 

lndeed both these sorts of conferen- 
ces are too frequently neutralised by 
the spirit of Compromise, that iy, a 

vielding up of the one side against 
ils sentiments, im order to gain a 
imilar surrender from the other side 

igainst its sentiments also ; and the 

Casequence of this barter of reci- 

brocat submissions, 1s, that the me- 

“ical Consultation, in general, pro- 


*s ana 


less loose, 


m(uces an inert practice, and in Sike 


Manner, the political committee be- 
itts a sort of creole offspring, neither 
but rather a tawny 
the mark of a miscellaneous 
birenitage. 

Tous, this draft of a bill for ple- 


wy emancipation appears lame and 


aoe, 
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defective, and through all its tenor, 
from beginning to end, quarreling 
with its peace-making preamble, 
professing as it does, to patan end 
to all jealousies, yet certainly any 
one who reads the whole of this mis« 
trustful document, would conclude 
that the genius of the British consti. 
tution is, deed “a most jealous 
God.” What an armoury of oaths ! 
Beneath the whole stage, now in'this 
place, now in that, it is the ghost of 
English Government which inces. 
santiy cries out, “ swear—swear,’ 
and yet like the suspicious misan- 
thrope 1 in the play, those very men 
who are anxious thus to multiply 
oaths and stitch them together, are 
at the very same time ready to sa 
to the Catholic body, in the words 

Timon, “ you are not oathable, 
but having no other alternative, no 
better security, we shall endeavour, 
for reasons of state, to believe you.” 
In our minds, if there be an absolute 
necessity for the administration of 
such oaths, the Catholics must be 
deemed unworthy of the constitu- 
tion, and those who administer them, 
iu no small degree, betray the cita- 
del of that constitution, in the very 
act of communicating its full privie 
leges to those whom they so vehe- 
mently distrust, 

The truth is, that these oaths were 
made in and for periods of great, not 
to say extreme political and personal 
de ‘gradation ; ; and the miserable con. 
sequence of such an opprobrious diss 
claimer, imposed upon the Catholic 
body, is, artificially, to continue 
and prolong such periods long afier 
their natural decay. One would 
have thought the period of severe 
humiliation was past ; and thata nas 
tion whieh has risen so rapidly in vae 
lue, not merchantable vaiue, but the 
value of high and irreproachable ho- 
nour, would not be obliged to walk 
under the yoke such allronting 
aszeverations, which actually place 
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on the altar of the constitution the 
Dagon of Duigenanism, and com- 
mand not only the present race, but 
posterity, to fall down and worship 
it. Five millions of people are 
called upon, by oath, to quality 
themselves for the functions and du- 
ties of citizens, in short, for a doyalty 
beyond allegiance ; as if the oath of 
allegiance contained in the first 
clause of this multifarions disclaimer, 
did not iz itself, and of itself concise- 
ly comprebend the best defiaition of 
loyaliy. lt werereally to be wished, 
since the aforesaid oath of allegiance 
appears so inadequate to its parpose, 
that the committee had either itself 
drawn up, or advertised, lke the 
play-house committee, for a defini- 
tion, or description of this word loy- 
alty, which isto form the genuine 
Constitutional passport, provided that 
said definition or description did not 
extend beyond one page in quarto. 

We repeat our indignant sorrow, 
that, at this time of day, a learned 
and liberal commission can offer such 
defamatory oaths to be re-sanctioned 
by the authority of the legislature, 
Does not this make that high aptho- 
rity as it were accessury to the bigot. 
ry and prejudice unhappily preva- 
lent among the people?  lustead of 
thus continuing, promulgating, and 
perpetuating such (iic/s upon the 
principles of our countrymen, thas 
was the time, éiis was the glorious 
opportunity of sweeping away such 
base and ungenerous suspicions, 
altogether, from every corner of the 
public mind, and letting in the light 
of the sun, and allowing the purify- 
ing breath of heaven to breathe up- 
on, and sweeten those stale crimina- 
tions, and musty slanders, instead of 
picklog and preserving them after a 
new receipt, and then prescribing 
them to ail the old women of the 
British Isles, male and female, as a 
apecitic against the Anti Catholic 
horrors. Noj in these very oaths, 
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they inconsiderately keep up the most 
invidious line of demarcation, and 
pale of prejudice; and the very 
friends of the Catholic cause, bave 
thus authorised the sad discracefy] 
necessity ot these disavowals, but to 
which part of the country the most 
disyraceful, it is not hard to dis. 
cover, 

The gentlemen who prepare the 
draft of the bill appear to have form. 
ed a wondrous close commiitee. Tt 
appears surprising how fittle \com. 
munication it has had with the body 
most titerested in the event of its 
discussions, Has the committee 
been put under the charge ol some 

flicer of court, vider lock and key, 

preventing ail access from abroad? 
Did it never strike any of the mem- 
bers, all of then protestant, that 
there are “ exparte” feelings as well 
as judgments, and that to feral a true 
and impartial conclusion, they ,most 
endeavour to place themselves in 
Catholic bosoms, and by that rule 
so ofien repeated and so little prac- 
tised, do unto others as they would 
wish that, tn the same situation, 
others should do untothem? Did 
they advise with the ecclesiastical 
authorities? Did they consult with 
the lay deputation trom the Catholic 
board? or did they compound a 
mass of heterogenous ingredients 
cowering under the apprebension of 
the prejudices of the country, and 
from the desire of pleasing all pare 
ties, unable to please any 

We consider that the deputation 
from the Catholic board did but one 
tenth part of their duty in merelyTtar- 
ryiug over in their hands the Catholic 
petition and address; the contents 
should also have been borne in their 
heads, and in their hearts, They 
had certainly no power to decide 
and determine upon any point, but 
one should have thought that they 
were people able to answer ques 
tions, and that the committee which 
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was to prepare the bill were, on their 
part, desirous to have questions an- 
ewered. Nothing of this seems to 
have taken place on either side. 
The protestant committee seems to 
have acted with self-taught know- 
ledge, and perfect self-sufficiency 
to settle the whole subject, and the 
Catholic deputation appears merely 
~a passive instrument, a wooden hand 
with its four fingers, and Lord Fin- 
gal as the thumb, to lay a paper up- 
on a table, and let it afterwards 
shift for itself, sink or swim as the 
Thracians are said to have done with 
their new-borncbildren. NoCatholic, 
we think, could possibly have given 
his assent to the bill as it now stands, 
and the committee, who we must 
suppose are friends to Catholic eman- 
cipation, must surely have drawn it 
up without deeming it necessary to 
have any participation of counsel on 
the subject, or from the fear that, in 
no other form, it could be rendered 
palatable to the house of Commons, 

Lut we declare that, in our opinion 
not only there should have been a 
professional adviser in the Catholic 
deputation, advanced to that stage 
ofeminence as a lawyer, that his 
profession might pursue him, not he 
his profession, who might be able 
and anxious to give every informa- 
tion respecting the sentiments of the 
Catholics of lreland, aud who might 
(and why not ?) petition to be heard 
at the bar of the house; an Inisa 
Uarnotic, pleading the cause of his 
countrymen, in all its maynitode, 
through ail its extent, expatiating 
upon its whole bistory, with all that 
expansion of intellect, and enthusi- 
ast of heart, mantiested by Namund 
Burke, in the best era of his elo- 
mpnce, when advocating the cause 

America against the political j in- 
tetas of Great-Britain. If a 
chartered company can make itself 
be heard at the bar, why should 
not a Catholic community ; aod it Is 
VELFAST MAG. NO. LVAII. 
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much to be doubted, whether it he 
possible for Profestants either in the 
house or in a committee to under- 
stand or feel the whole merits of this 
momentous case, and to flash (as the 
circumstances require,) a luminons 
conviction of the immediate necessity 
of general emancipation (including 
Catholic and Dissenter) upon atk 
classes of men, even upon the high- 
est ecclesiastical stations, as the 
lightning from heaven pla iys in the 
darkest night, on the spires of the 
rathedral*. 

We have said, including Catholic 
and Dissenter, because we contem- 
plated a bill of such comprehensive 
principle, such an enlarged basis, 
of such beneficent effects, as to .in- 
corporate the Dissenter with the con- 
alitution in the one part of the empire, 
as much as it did the Catholic in the 
other 3 and in both, to give and 
thence to receive, that full and allec- 
tionate confidence, without which 
there really can be no community 
in citizenship, nor consolidation in 
the state. In England, the Dissen- 
ters do not enjoy the full confidence 
of the country; in Ireland the Ca. 
tholics do not possess the full conti- 
dence of the Empire; and this jea- 


* Counsellor O'Connell, at a meeting of 


the Catholic board observed, that the obe 


ject of the. enlightened liberal Catholics 
was a participation, not in the government, 
but in the constitution. An important 
distinction! For there is a great differ- 
ence between partaking of the public spoil 
by an admissibility to the offices in 
the power of government to confer, 
and being partners in a free and reformed 
constitution. The latter is worthy of the 
aspiration of freemen. Of such men we 
may cherish the ardent hope, that they 
will stand Conspicuous in the ranks of those 
who cemand political reform. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh may seek to buy the Catholies, by 
a Regium Donum to their clergy, to supe 
port things, as they are, We are desirous 
to allure them'to the cause of reform, by 
showing its necessity, and inculcating the 
lessons of freedom. 
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lousy and distrust so inconsistent 
witb the civic fellowship, spring, in 
both situations, from similar causes, 
viz. from the statute bovuk counte- 
nancing, conniving at, and to sav 
the best of it, seeming to encourage 
an ill-will and alienation in those 
professing the religion of the state, 
and a consequent degradation of 
those cuntemptuously called secta- 
ries. 

Such degradation is felt even in 
England, under the latent operation 
of laws, by many: judged obsolete 
and inoperative, although nothing 
can be inert that weighs with a 
midge’s wing upon character or re- 
putation in hfe ; but in Ireland, this 
has always been severely felt by the 
Catholics in every class, through e- 
very situation ot life. It is the spi- 
rit of such laws, partial where the 
are not penal, that whether they be 
torpid or excited, whether they be 
sheathed in the scabbard, or sus- 
pended over the head by a hair, 
gives as it were the tone to public 
opinion, and .thus sanctions that dis- 
repute and depreciation which the 
Protestant Dissenter and the Catho- 
lic Dissenter from the Church of 
England experience, and which of 
all other feelings is the most intoler- 
able to a generous and honourable 
mind, whether in private company or 
in the public association. “ We take 
God to witness,” said the Catholic 
confederates,“ that there are no limits 
set to the scorn and infamy set upon 
us, and we will be in the esieem of 
loyal subjects, or die to aman.” It 
is on this equal footing of estimation 
(for limits have been long ago set to 
scorn or infamy) that the Irish Ca- 
tholic, and, perhaps not ina greatly 
less degree, the Knglish Dissenter 
(for we do not here speak of the esta- 
ilished Dissenters). challenge the 
copsideration of a paternal aud im- 
paral legislature. Perhaps their 
suficring Cilltvs in degree, beat ia 
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kind it is the same, and in con 
sequence they have made, and we 
trust to the Catholic fidelity, a quae 
lity in which that body have never 
failed, they will continue: to make 
common cause with their Dissenting 
brethren in England, for their com. 
mon emancipation, by expunging 
from the statute book, and thus e- 
ventually expelling from the public 
mind, every anticivic feeling on ac. 
count of difference in religious opi- 
nion. 

The principle of the Catholic bill 
is therefore, as we think, contracted, 
parsimonious, penurious, unbecom- 
ing of a liberal legislature, not co- 
extensive with the evils complained 
of throughout the empire, nor stand- 
ing upon any such “ pinnacle” of 
sublime speculation, as Mr. Can- 
ning describes, ‘‘ from whence he 
could command a full view of the 
suferings of his fellow-subjects.” 
Mr. Canning’s pinnacle does not rise 
above the atmosphere of the court, 
Indeed as an orator he puts us al- 
waysin mind rather ofa chimneyonfire. 
It usually puffs out volumes of 
smoke, but on extraordinary occa- 
sions, and this is one of them, it 
darts forth sparks of light, and even 
ejaculates sheets of flame to the won- 
der of the whole neighbourhood ; in 
a short time however all is over; 
and the smoke vollies forth as it did 
before. Mr. Canning, indeed, with 
all his paroxysm of patriotism, does 
not fail to conclude with a_ civil 
threat “that if the boon proffered were 
contumaciously refused, hewas, in that 
case, determined to take his stand 
against the Catholics, the same as 
if he had never stood forward their 
advocate.” And so threatened Mr. 


Ponsonby, and so threatened Mr. . 


Brougham in the case of the Amerr 
cans, “ and if you dare, said Xerxes 
to the Mediterranean, to withdraw 
yourself from my protection, I shall 
pusish you with stripes, and if you, 
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Mount Athos presume to pat on 
your cap in my presence, I shall cut 
you through the middle, and cast 
you into the sea.’ But the winds 
rose and the waves rolled indignant- 
ly, notwithstanding the monarch’s 
pruhibition ; and the people of Ame- 
rica, and the people of Ireland will 
retain their right of judgment in this 
great case of national interest not- 
withstanding the caveat held out by 
puny Parliamentarians. Mirabeau 
once said, when a question occurred 
about the powers of Europe, and 
pointed to his head—* Behold one 
of these powers;” and ovr states- 
man-orators of the day, without half 
ais much reason to be so, appear e- 
qually self-important, but with afl 
due respect to them, public opinion 
is more important than even @ con- 
gress of such heads. 

As for ahy “ contumacious” re- 
fusal on the part of the Catholics of 
whatever may be offered, there is -not 
the slightest room for apprehension. 
They will no doubt accept gracious- 
ly, and éven thankfully what is 
their due. They have done so hith- 
érto for all the rations of redress, 
which from time to time have been 
éxtended to them, and they will not 
now, on the approach of a final adl- 
justment, change their good manners, 
or the placability of a magnanimous 
mind. But most anxious as they 
are, arid as their fellow country- 
men are, for this final adjustment, 
which will do so much to re- 
store peace and good understand- 
ing in’ this hitherto distracted coun- 
try, we cannot help declaring it as 
our firm conviction, on this 19th of 
May, before we know the result of 
the expected debate on the second 
reading of the bill,that however Mr, 
Canning’s provisory clauses in addi- 
tiun to the bill, may be fortunate e- 
ough t6 pass through the house, 
they will never pass through the 
people. It is not indeed very prto- 
bable that such a civil commission 
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of inquisition into ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, can be agreeable to any par- 
ty in the state, not to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, not to the Ro- 
man Catholic laity, not to the Pro- 
testant laity, nor to the Protestant 
church. This novelty in legislation 
introduces in fact an inquisitorial 
authority, equally injurious to reli- 
gious independence and civil liberty, 
and creates an office, which, as we 
think, must be most repugnant to 
the feelings of those who are thus to 
sit in judgment on the lives and o- 
pinions of their spiritual superiors. 

It is really wonderful how bewil- 
dered men become when they would 
set themselves to find a more stable 
and solid security than the simple 
oath of allegiance, co-extensive 
throughout all classes and all reli- 
gions with the wide-spread relation- 
ship of subject and sovereign, We 
must, say these great statesmen, 
succumbing, as they do, to what we 
just now find Lord Castlereagh calls the 
“‘ honest old prejudices” of the coun- 
try, not endeavouring to disperse 
them, We must, say they, set about 
inaking new oaths, or at least let us 
stitch the two old ones togetlier. 

“ No,” says the same conciliating 
Lord, “an oath is not to be suppos- 
ed the sole ground of security, that 
would shew a poverty of legislative 
power and an ignorance of man- 
kind ;” we suppose be meant their 
fatility in evading or breaking an 
oath, which makes the said oath anin- 
secure and inadequate test of Catho- 
lic, and we presume to add, as much 
so of Protesiant loyalty. Whatthen 
is tobe done? Appoint’ a loyalty 
board, says Mr. Canning, the first 
Lord of which, after proper exami- 
nations, and full answers to every 
question in the catechism of charac- 
ter, may affix the testimonial of civ- 
ism to the ecclesiastical aspirant ; 
but take care during all this process, 
to have a Protestant spy or two ae 
mong these Catholic commissioners 
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who may superintend the loyalty of 
the board itself, and its due subser- 
Vience to the crown which nomina- 
ted it, for the purpose of making the 
veto somewhat more palatable to the 
Catholic people. ‘“ Ah'”’ says Lord 
Castlereagh, “ this will never operate 
23a suflicient security fur loyalty. 
Believe me, both clergy and laity, 
as faras my knowlec lee of mankind 
goes, and young as I appear, I am 
hoary in this experience, are led by 
their personal interesis, Try the 
efficacy of a new Regium Donum! 
My anxious wish has been, and con- 
me sto be, such an arrangement as 
would reconcile the duties of the Ca- 
tholic clergy with their interests, and 
I can never dream of their doing less 
for such royal or even parliamentary 
remuneration, than the Presbyteri- 
aus, Whose church system was infi- 
nitely more republican; whereas 
the church of Rome purely mo- 
narchical, is well prepared to assimi- 
late with the genius of the constitu- 
tion,” Rt is, to the will of the 
monarch. This would give arldi- 
vonal facilities to the admission of 
the whole-body to the desired privi- 
Jeges, for if you secure the shep- 
herds, the sheep will assuredly fol- 
low,as my experience again can testify 
in the most satisfactory manner, In 
short, you may depe nd upon my 
“ aurum pot: abile” as the true spe- 
cific, the only test and touch-stone 
of loyalty. lam the Solomon, | beg 
pardon, ‘I meant to say the Dr. So- 
lomon of the state, and take my 
word that oaths are neither binding ¢ 
upon love nor loyalty, but once load 
the veriest ass of a viceroy with two 
pauniers full of Peneigas, and com- 
pensations, and concordatum money, 
and royal donations, and he will soon 
enter triumphantly the strong: hold of 
the Irish heart. I say siakei Nias the af- 
fections of the Catholic clergy, and 
you need not torture your imagina- 
tions in contriving oaths to secure 


the loyalty of the Catholic people, 
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The spiritual authority will gradual. 
ly draw the temporal after it, and 
the ke ysof heaven will be deposited 
along with the key sof the treasury,” 

lo. spite of the ambiguity either 
studied or natural, and through 5 
haze of expression, which partly 
reveals, but designedly conceals the 
whole meaning, we may collect, thay 
the opinion of this minister, and pros 
bably of the majority of the cabinet, 
is, to let the Test laws against the 
Dissenters remain in a state of sus. 
pended animation, from the “ incon- 
venience’ which would result in dise 


turbing the “ honest old prejudices of 


the country ;” and respecting the 
Catholics, to rest upon some better 
security, in addition to the multi 
farious vaths already toa be proflered, 
that is, by humbling the independence 
of the Catholic religion, as it did be- 
fore the independence of the coun. 
try, to turn it into a minor, seconds 
ary establishment; and by dividing 
the unity of the sad religion, to con- 
nect three-quarters of it to a pecus 
niary Connection with the crowa, 
and leave’ the remaining quarter to 
be divided between the Pope and 
the people, By such “ arrange- 
nents,’ a most favourite word in the 
mouth of this minister, the. practi- 
cal meaning of which may_ be well 
understood “by eyery kept mistress 
in the country, the necessity of any 
board of Commissioners for church 
affairs would be superseded, which 
scheme would introduce a new estate 
into the constitution, not always 

easily. manageable, and a Pope into 
the country, without the benabit of 
sweetconciliation and social compact 
between the crown, to be placed in 
the centre af the state establishment, 
supporting and supported by the Ca- 
tholic prelacy ou the one side, and 
the Presbyterian Synod on the 
other. ‘lhe three. reiigions thos 
uniting, like the. three civil estates, 
in the support of our glorious Con- 
Stitution exactly as it now stands, 
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to the utter confusion of all reform. 
ers, and the defeat of their mad 
machinations. 

Indeed we marvel much, that 
among all the schemes of further 
security from the fore/gn interference, 
our able aud enterprizing ministers 
have not formed a plan for stealing 
the Pope. Surely of all their con- 
tinental expeditions, this would be 
the best; and itis to be supposed, 
that he himself would give, accord- 
ing to the fashionable phrase, all the 
necessary facilities. If they were 
ata loss for arrangements, some of 
their Indian allies would no doubt 
come forward to Jend his experience 
in these predatory incursions, Sir 
Sidney Smith might give a few use- 
ful hints. And thus the Catholic 
religion might become, as it were, 
insulated, identified with the interests 
ef the country, the “ sacra insula,” 
so long desecrated by dissensions, 
become sanctified again, and all fear 
of French interference for ever dis- 
sipated and destroyed, 

Now; on the whole, we think our 
statesnien still as much at a loss for 
securities as before, * and disagrees 
ing totally about them, both im. na- 
ture and in mode, By the bill, as 
brought in, many grievances remain 
unrepealed, and final adjustment is 
still indefinitely protracted ; we hope 
not until the time that law is to pros 
vide, in its perverse ingenuity, for 
those securities which onesty and 
honour can at present supply in plain 
and simple allegunce,, .We object 
to the bil] not so mach. for, ats. want 
of technical form, is language in~ 
adequate to jts intended objects, its 
personal exceptions, its vague and 
disputable indulgencies, its exclu- 
sions fiom participation in the highly 
endowed establishments; of educa- 
tion, and the higher oilices in the 
law department, its inefficacy against 
corporation-monopoly, its doubtful 
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not so much for all this do we pro- 
test against this bill, as for leaving 
the Dissenters of England in the 
lurch, and for endeavouring to 
wound political liberty through the 
operation of regulatious and boards, 
that inake a monstrous mixture and 
confusion of civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, and draw them both, by 
an ever-acting and at last an irresisti- 
ble suction into the vortex of royal, 
or more properly, of ministerial influ. 
ence, tin which whirlpool the noblest 
feelings of human nature are so often 
swallowed up and lost. ‘The cries 
of Patriotism are heard fainter and 
fainter, and Religion itself in vaia 
extends her arms to Heaven, Most 
strange it is, that emancipation in 
this mode, and with these Canning 
clauses, becomes inimical to the in- 
dependence of their church, as well 
as tothe liberties of the Catholic peo- 
ple, and we should expect from some 
patriotic member, a_ bill of counter. 
security from the delusions and dan- 
gers of this remedial act. : 
We think, however, that the Ca- 
tholic Board acts. with sage discre- 
tion, in procrastinating vatil the 5th 
of June, any public determination 
on the subject, at present agitated 
iu the House of Commons, particue : 
larly as a solemn sessiom of Catholic 
prelates is to be beld in Dublin on 
‘Tuesday the 25th instant, whose de- 
cision, ii respect to a great part of 
the proposed bill, will be received 
with the respect due to such autho- 
rity. But, in the mean time, the 
subject must and will meet with pos 
pular discussion, and the press will. 
promulgate it, It is a foolish thing 
for the framers or the followers of the 
bil] to be angry at.this, Public opi- 
nion is the result of individual dis- 
cussion; and should the mouths of 
the people be padlocked, or their 
miods placed under an interdict in 
an early stage of such questions, 
their opposition, if they should ope. 
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pose, might afterwards come too late. 
When Bishop Tillotson mentioned 
to Lord Russell his doubts on the 
right of resistance, until things were 
come to great extremities, ‘ But 
then,” replied that truly noble Lord, 
it will be too late.” In the same way, 
it might happen, with respect to the 
right of inquiry common to all the 
people, and we would not scruple to 
call it impertinent in any represen- 
tative of the people, who, in a mat- 
ter of such common concern, and 
in this meridian of human intellect, 
would clap a bushel over the head 
of every man out vo: a public assem- 
bly, who should speak or write his 
sentiments respecting this bill, and 
represent him as an intermeddler, 
an agitator, and an incendiary. 
The Veto of the crown would have 
passed but for the Veto of the peo- 

le. The tribunate of the people has 
nena and will be, im its greatest 
extremities, the salvation of the 
state. It is a salutary curb to the 
licence of constitutional authorities, 
and operates, we hope, as an ex- 
ternal conscience on Parliament it- 
self, J¢is omnipotent oaly through 
its. justice, ~ 

And this justice will, we should 
think, be extended to the Dissenters 
of England, as weil as the Catholics 
of Ireland, who are really both unit- 
ed in the self-same cause of religious 
freedom, that is, a parity of political 
power with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, without respect to dif- 
ference in religious opinion. The 
act known by the name of the To- 
lerution act, not yet repealed, denies 
to persons who disbelieve in the Tri- 
nity, the benefits of toleration; dis- 
abling all persons who in writing or 
conversation assert such disbelief, 
trom holding any office, civil, eccle- 
siastical, or military, on conviction ; 
and ifa second time convicted, they 
are disabled te ste or prosecute in 
any action or information, ot to be 
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the guardian of any child, and liable 
to be imprisoned for three years, 
Such is the act, the intoierant act of 
Toleration, passed in the reign of 
the tolerant King William, and the 
object of a bill lately introduced by 
Mr. Wm. Smith, is to do away these 
penalties. It evidently proves what 
has been neglected in the Catholi¢ 
Bill, the necessity, however pain. 
fal to the feelings of both parties, 
of reciting particularly the acts re. 
pealed, as this act remains on the 
statute- book, ready for use, notwith. 
standing the act of the 19th of his 
present Majesty, which dispenses 
with the necessity of subscribing the 
articles of the Church of England, 
professing the belief in the Trinity. 
We trust, that the bills for grantin 
farther relief to the Catholics, an 
to the Dissenters from the Church of 
England, will procced “ pari passu,” 
and that the Test laws will be repeal- 
ed in one country, while the penal 
laws are abolished in the other. 
This alone wilt testify av impartial, 
paternal spirit in the legislature; 
and any other conduct will appear, 
not the result of patrictic policy, but 
to be forced upon them by the pres-' 
sure of temporary exigencies, and 
by military, rather than civil con- 
siderations. 

We répeat our belief, that the 
Bill, with its imperfections on its’ 
bead, will be received as a very im- 
portant advancement to Catholic 
Emancipation, but by no means, in 
its present state at least, to be treat- 
ed as a final and conclusive adjust- 
ment. The concord, cordiality, and 
good understanding of leading Par- 
lamentary characters, with respect 
to the principle, is very satisfactory, 
because: the principle is pregnant 
with future blessings for the people, 
which, in truth, we do not see pér- 
fectly disclosed in the proposed 
enactment. Bat the 
certainly have a watchful eye upon 
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a bill which is professedly for the 
benefit of the people. Isit a bill mere. 
ly for the arnalgamation of the Ca- 
tholic with the Protestant aristocracy, 
and the elevation of Catholic law- 
yers, with the creation ofa sort of 
Lay Pope, by the political theology 
of Mr. Canning? No. We trust it 
isa bill prospective, rather than per- 
manent and Coimlusive. It is not 
the promotion of parties or profes- 
sions; but itis the diffusion and dis- 
tribution of the comforts of life 
through the whole extent of the 
country, through its whole circula- 
tion; this is the thing yet wanted 
for the emancipation of the people, 
in a patriotic point of view, and we 
may add, also in the views of the 
financier. 

We have seen a plant, part of 
which was introduced into a_hot- 
house, bursting with blossoms and 
perfuming the place with opening 

flowers, while the rest of the plant, 
and even its roots, in the inclement 
air were toall appearancedead, Such 
is Ireland, generally speaking, with 
the exception of the North, If the 
Nation be ridden like a back, you 
should at least feed it well. But 
stranve as it is, it is only very late- 
ly that cur political economists have 
judged it at all necessary to put 
the country as it were into heart, 
by spreading out any manure, but 
by repeated crops of public and -pro- 
fessional taxation, ge on to exhaust 
and impoverish -it. ‘This has been 
their plan of political husbandry ; 
but now having got, as they think, 
by the legislative union, a long lease 
of Ireland, they resolve to do what 
they can to make the most of it, to 
bestow attention upon it, to make it 
& productive farm, and, for their 
own sakes, to cultivate, to meliorate, 
to emancipate. Ah! how lament- 
able itis, that governors can be 
impelled only by the calamities of 
the times, te act from their closet 
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convictions, that the general pros- 
perity, and productive powers ofa 
country in general, can be ration- 
ally and durably established on no 
other foundation than the particular 
happiness of the greatest number 
of individuals. 

Taxation and Emancipation are 
like to go on “ pari passu ;” and at 
the very time “the relief bill” is 
brought ia, in .matters of religion, 
the young man who struts his hour 
as Chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer, proposes to replenish it by ant 
additional quarter to the assessed 
taxes, while England is looking 
round, as if at the utmost limit of 
actual taxation, Any fashionable 
voung man will serve for an Irish 
Chancellor ;* for there is little me- 
mory of the ancient regulation in 
Greece, which placed the direction 
of affairs in the hands of those who 
had best cultivated their lands: as 
they concluded, that they would be 
watchful of the public interest who 
had taken proper care of their owa. 
The very contrary rule seems to have 
been fora long time. past adopted 
in the choice of an Irish Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer; and it is conclud- 


ed,.we think unjustly, that by the | 


facility found in raising a loan of 
two millions at little more than five 
per cent, that the state of the coun. 
try is most prosperous, when in 
reality this facility is referable to 
the anxiety of disposing of that quan- 





com: ES 


* The late proposal of allowing the ad- 
mission of foreign linen on bond for ex- 
portation to our colonies, &c., at a small 
duty, which would have operated so inju-~ 
riously to the linen manufacture, and 
which would probably have taken place, 
but for the instant interference of the trade, 
and, it seems, of the Regent's favourite, 
Lord Yarmouth. This business eviaces 
pretty strongly the vigilance of our Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer in what relates to 
the real interests of freland; but his busi- 
ness is Only to find subjects of taxation. 
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‘tity of nominal wealth, which’ can 
find no profitable employment in 
commerce, and forbodes a conti- 
nuance of exclusion from America 
as well as Europe. Government 
gets plenty of men for soldiers when 
manufactures decline, and much su- 
perfluous labour ts in the market; 
and, in like manner, government 
will get loans of money, or what 
passes as money, when the commer- 
cial interest is cutting out of trade, 
or beginning to grow sick of barren 
speculation, 

The campaign in the North of 
Europe has commenced; and the 
plains of Saxony have been inun- 
dated with human biood.*  Insigni- 
ficent places like Lutzen, obtain dis- 
tinction by their neighbourhood to 
great batiles; as little imps with 
absolute power obtain the appella- 








* ..sooeeeelt is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother 
there,) 

Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 

‘Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from 
their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for 
the prey ! 

All join the chase, but few the triumph 
share ; : 

The crave shall bear the chiefest prize 
away, \ 

And savoc scarce for joy can number 
their array. 


There shall they rot. Ambition’s honour’d 
fools, 

Yes, Honour*decks the turf that’ wraps 
their clay! 

Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their 
wa 

With human hearts—to what ?—a dream 
alone. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their 
sway? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their 

"own, 

Save that wherein at last they crumble 

bone by bone? 
Lerd Byron's Childe Haveld, 
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tion of great conquerors. Contras 
dictery statements keep up curiosity 
and credulity in the columns of our 
public prints. “ If lies,’ said old 
Frederic of Prussia, *‘ be told in pass. 
ing from this chamber to the next, 
how many lies may well be propa. 
gated between Potsdam and Paris,”* 
Yet we freely acknowledge, that the 
French accounts are drawn up with 
such distinctness of detail, and mili- 
tary circumstance, that we believe 
ia general, as well as in their late 
account ef the battle at Lutzen, 
there is not much exaggeration, 
And if with half of their army, al- 
most wholly composed of infantry, 
they defeated the confederate force 
so superior in respect to cavalry, 
and ina plain so well suited to 
their operation, it may be concluded; 
that the consequence of this bloody 
enyagement will be an instant check 
to all insurrectionary spirit in Ger- 

* The following extract from Wake- 
field’s Account of Ireland, manifests the 
long continued practice of deceiving the 
public. 

“11th September, 1808. Being in 
company this day with Sir William Row- 
ley, his son, and the Rev. Joshua Rowley, 
we observed pasted on the post-office 
door at Rathmelton; in the County of Dene- 
gall, a printed paper, with the King’s arms 
at top, like a gazette, in which an account 
was given of the French being defeated in 
Spain, and that 14,000 of them had been 
killed by the blowing up of a mine at 
We inguired of the post- 
master from whom he had received this 
intelligence, and were told, that it was 
contained in a paper transmitted to him, 
in the inside of the Correspondent, the Castle 
newspaper, with an order to make it pub- 
licly known; he, therefore, conceived it 
to be an official communication. I sawa 
similar paper, some days after, on the 
door of the post-office at Moneymore, in 
Derry; and another, in March, 1809, at 
the post-office of Fethard, in Wexford. As 
these accounts were entirely false, it need 
excite no wonder, that the people should 
disbelieve real events, when 
couumunicated,” 
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many, a new consolidation of the 
Rheni-h confederacy, an ativma- 
tion of the family compact wih Aus- 
tria, a relief of Dantzic, atid the 
other strong places under blockade, 
the retreat of the Russian and Prus- 
sian armies, and the politic procras- 
tination of any vigorous co-operation 
on the part of Sweden, 

It has been the curse that has af- 
ways attended, and ever will attend, 
the plans of coalescent powers, that 
for want of some imperative autho- 
rity, some dominating soul, they 
are always suspecting each other, 
and while prolessing the highest con- 
sileration for the liberties of Europe, 
are always secretly active only for 
their separate interests. 
way of bribing the assistance of 
Sweden, guarantees te her the pos- 
session of Norway, which,* during 
the space of 400 years, has been 
annexed to the crown of Denmark ; 
and Great Britain joins in this guat- 
antee.* Bernadotte, therefore, will 
rather turn his attention to take pos- 
session of Norway, than to co-oper- 
ate with his whole strength oa the 
Southern shotes of the Baltic. Fis 


« 8 . - —_ 





* Denmark has been peculiarly unjustly 
treated by Gréat Britain. An attack was 
made on Copenhagan, and the Danish fleet 
seized ; and because recompense was per- 
severingly demanded for these outrages, 
even in the late mission! of Bernstoff, a 
Danish nobleman, it is s&id, of great ta- 
lents, and high character for integrity, 
Britain joins in the attempt to wrest Nor- 
way from Denmark, Such is the sample of 
the justice of nations. An awful presage 
is thus exhibited of what may be expected 
ifthe present coalition should be \succéss- 
ful against France. Yet we cannot praise 
the justice of France, ‘The execution of 
the citizens of Bremen, who, in a change 
of times, deserved the French, and retura- 
ed to their old independence, is a flagrant 
act of injustice and cruelty, and manifests 
tothe impartial, that the laws of justice 
are equally disregarded by France,,as ‘by 
the allies. Impartiality ‘compels as to dee 
Rounce crimes, by whichever side ihey 
ue perpetrated. 2 
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aim is to profess, and to procrastie 
nate. ‘That of Napoleon to perform 
wud to anticipate. A stirring dwart 
is better than’a sleeping giant. But 
with all its experience of coalitions, 
national credulity, that firmly be- 
lieved a woman could live three years 
without all mauner of sustenance, 
still believes as firmly as if it had 
ever beeu fatally deceived, that the 
diffrent parts of Europe will be 
shortly placed in the exact relative 
situation they maiatained before the 
French Revolution, and that’ his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Com- 
berland is gove to superinvend the 
treaty of partition. 

The coutvrast between the indis- 
solubility of the French, and the 
loosened state of the coalitions which 
have so vainly counteracted Napo- 
leon, is every day more exemplified 
by experience, and proves that there 
is some radical defect in their coufe- 
deracies, The l'rench appear to be 
a race bora te conform itself, ia 
city, in country, and in cainp, to a 
military sabordiwation ; and if their 
ruler be a great man, as the first of 
the Dynasty generally is, they will 
infallibly be the greatest of nations, 
The personal glory of the Monarch 
Operates with the whoie nation as 
powerfully as the most enthusiastic 
patriousa. Whea the gall of dane 
ger yawns, there is always a Cure 
tius ready to dévute biumselli—and 
the gulf closes up by the influence 
of multiplied examples. “* Rege . ins 
columi, mens omnibus. una est? 
Aad if it should so happen, that the 
King of Rowe should turn out a fri, 
voluus, feeble, fashionable, teasting, 
characterless characies, it is not im, 
probable, that the  hair-dressers, 
men milfiners, tailors, aod, opera 
dancers of France, will resume. theix 
sway over Europe as absolutely as. it 
is How maintained by their moveable 
columns, aud their unparalleled are 
tillery. 7 oe, 
ia the mean time, Napoleon ad- 
tid 
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vances to Dresden, and, most pro- 
bably. after one or two more battles, 
will move still onward to Poland, and 
the frontiers of Russia. There, it is 
likely, he will be stopt—bv the pro- 
posal of accommodation, whichought 
to have been made the instant “he 
before abandoned the Russian em- 
ire, and justified itself to the worid 
by the moderation and magnanimity 
of its terms. But winter goes, and 
spring follows, in the interchange 
of messengers, and the consultations 
of cabinets; and England has 
scarcely had time to talk a little 
on the disastrous discomfiture and 
total destruction of the French ar- 
mies, on the insurrection of Ger- 
many, the neutrality of Austria, the 
friendship of Sweden, the spoliation 
of Denmark, and the breaking up 
of the continental system, than ac- 
counts are received, ‘though tardily 
believed, of Bonaparte beginning 
the campaign with the battle of 
Lutzen. Such is the celerity with 
which a military nation seconds the 
designs of a sovereign, whose ca- 
binet of state isin Azs own head, and 
who is marching his columns, while 
coalitions are corresponding on the 
lan of the coming campaign. 

The Emperor of Russia has prof- 
fered his mediation between Britain 
and the United States of America. 
Although in strict allignce with 
Britain, it is the etiquette of Belli- 
gereut states to receive such oflers 
with a good prace, and America 
will no doubt conform to the cere- 
monial; but if it be true that the 
town of Notfolk has been Jaid in 


ashes by the fleet under Admiral] | 


Warren, it is not Jikely, that a pa- 
cific spirit. will be the result, espe. 
¢ially if, as is much to be feared, 
there be treaties of commercial al- 
Fiance ratified between France and 
America. America certainly would 
act a wiser part in keeping her sub- 
ject of difference apart, and not to 
implicate herself or her concerus 
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with any European power ; although 
in the present state of the world, 
which absorbs all neutrality, ead 
occasions the universal necessity of 
being friend ur foe, this insulation of 
interest is beceme nearly impvacti- 
cable. 

In the course of this warfare with 
America, we think the recollection 
of the exiles and emigrants from Ire- 
land, the avowed and most active 
and indefatigable hostility of the 
former, and the distaste and dissa- 
tisfaction of the latter, with the pri- 
mary causes, and the fatal conse. 
quences of such hostility, and aliena 
tion, now fully experienced, we 
think such recollection must knock 
at the political consciences of those 
ministers, whose measures of strong 
government having done all the mis 
chief they possibly could, are now 
to be changed for plans of concord 
and couciliation, ‘The historian is 
waiting in the temple of Truth, be- 
fore he delivers to posterity a full, 
fair, and impartial account of past 
events in the sagacious investigation 
of their genuine causgs—in the re- 
sistance made to reform of any kind, 
public or domestic, political or reli- 
gious ; in the personal virulence 
and vindictiveness of men in office 
becoming the leading principle of 
official conduct; in the abandonment 
of the people by the superior classes 
after having encouraged and stitda: 
lated them to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm ; in that pride, self sufficiency, 
and presumption, which enthusiasm 
is sO apt to generate in new made 
leaders, and which enthusiasm, like 
alt short-lived passions, has sunk of 
late years into the most opposite dis- 
position of mind, the greatest im 
difference, apathy and oblivion: on 
these and various other causes the 
historian will expatiate, and prove 
their truth by multiplied and circam- 
stantial example. And, in the mean 


time, the petty periodical writer bag 
deeply to o Cepiore the infatuation © 
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those councils, that have placed so 
many of bis indignant countrymen 
atthe end of so longa lever, in aid- 
ing the arms of America; and to 
hope from the bottom of his heart, 
that such councils may be short! 
succeeded by such a system as wil 
bind every Irishman, at home and 
abroad, by every public and person- 
al tie to his dear native Land ! 

The rage* for addressing. tbe Prin- 
cess Of Wales still continues in Eng- 
land. The force of public. opinion 
jis shown in the case of Robert 
Waithman, the honest man of the 
people in London. He at first had 
his doubts, and for a time hesitated, 
but he was soon carried along with 
the current, and became active in 
romoting addresses. ‘The conduct 
of Lord Sidmouth io refusing to admit 
into the Gazette the address of the 
Common Council of the city of London 
tothe Princess, shows the disposition 
ofthe Prince Regent. The motion 
to censure Lord Sidmouth was nega- 
tived in the Common Council, and the 
matter rests for the present. We 
will not admit the sentiment that 
Robert Waithman was influenced 
inthe change of conduct, by a desire 


4% continue to possess popular fa- 


vour by the sacrifice of poner" 
and however we may rejoice in the 
free expression of public feeling,t 


ie —— 





* This slang phrase of more polite life, 
is very expressive, and admirably design- 
wes the force of fashion, and following a 
lader, whether in the frivolities of dress, 
ot manners, or in the often no less frivo- 
lous turn of public opinion, For want of 
the habit of reflecting and examining, rages 


tome into yogue. 


+ The following extract from the ad- 
tress to the Princess, from the inhabitants 
Westminster, breathes the bold un- 
umed spirit of liberty. 

“But we are unable to express our 
rief and astonishment, at the cruelty, in- 
aitice, and insolence with which your 
Royal Highness’ appeal was withheld 
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even if that feeling should at times 
be in error, yet still there is toom 
to doubt, whether wisdom and pru- 
dence are conspicuous in the present 
effervescence of public feeling in fa- 
vour of the Princess. In the merited 
disapprobation of the conduct of the 
party opposed to her, let us not fors 
get her failings, and frivolities ; and 
let us not think it necessary to go 
the full length of party-man, to see 
no cause of blame on one side, 
because we see much to blame on the 
other. In opposition to the Prince 
it is necessary to beware of setting 
np the Princess, Let us not do 
wrong, merely that we may be on 
the opposite side from the syco- 
phants of a court. The people 
may, by past experience, have 
learned the folly of setting the 
heir apparent in contrast with the 
possessor of a throne, The Prine 
cess Charlotte may equally disa 
point the hopes of a nation. We 
have recently seen too sanguine 
hopes not realised, which however 
greater sobriety of feeling might 
have prevented us from forming. 
It is a proof of wisdom to distrust, 
and to refrain from cherishing high- 
raised hopes on slight appearances. 
Confidence to be lasting, or useful, 


————Se ——e 





from the Howse of Lords, of at the 
cold and reluctant reception it met with 
from a corrupt majority of the House 
of -Commons ; and we assure your 
Royal Highness, that upon this, as 
upon most other occasions, the sentiments 
of that corrupt majority are no ways in 
conformity with those of the people; and 
we flatter ourselves your Royal Highness 
will not, from so inadequate a criterior, 
estimate the feelings of a loyal and gene- 
rous nation. We ardently hope the treat- 
ment your Royal Highness has received, 
will deeply imprint on the mind of every 
thinking man, this great, this indisputable 
truth ; that without an honest Howse of 
Commons, justice can no more be ensured 
to the highest than to the lowest individual 
in the land.” 
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must bea plantof slow growth, A 
man may be a chureb-going man, 
exact in the exterior of religion. and 
loud in making the responses im the 
church, and yet have the vices of 
avarice, of a tandoess for war, anda 
leaning tothe side of arbitrary NO 
tions of the prerogative, to disqualify 
him from doing his dnty. The pco- 
ple may become disgusted with. in- 
stauces of mis-rule, and flying from 
the present, may look to a successor, 
and yet in the end perceive, that in 
the open profligacy of manners, and 
the disregard alike of virtue, and of 
the appearances of it, matters are 
not mended, 

The proceedings at Liverpool at 
page 411. in favour of Parliamenta- 
ry Reform discover that the people 
are not wholly asleep. It atlords 
satisfaction to record such a display of 
public spirit, and we regret that oc- 
casions are not wore frequent. 

The prevailing temper and dispo- 
siions of a people, are often mani- 
fested by those which may appear 
rather trivial occurrences, and the 
recorder of events in shewing ** the 
body and pressure of the times,” 
would neyligentiy discharge his du- 
ty, if be emitted to notice them. In 
the estimate of national manners, 
they are of as great importance to 
the philosophical observer, as mat- 
ters apparently of greater magnitude, 

At ‘Fotbury in E neland, Ann 
Moore, whe. was called the fasting 
woman, long imposed on public 
credulity by pretending she had lived 
without ‘taking food for a number of 
vears. Many believed her, and it is 
said she contrived to le vv large sums 
otf those whe were dupes to: her arti- 
tice, She even evaded the vigilance 
ofa watch, which was undertaken 
some months ago to ascertain the 
truth of Wer story, by some of her 


triends mingling with otbers in this 
watch, and permitting her to receive 
nourishment when their turo came. 
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Latelvy.a. more vigilant examination 
took place, and the imposture was 
detected. The matter of surprise 
and reproach is, that public creduli- 
ty is so greatas to believe that hu. 
man lite could be supported without 
sustenance, and that she received 
the smallest credit to-her story, 


-Etkect must follow canse, and a de 


privation of nourishment must pros 
duce death, So much for the ration- 
ality of this enlightened era, athord- 
ing a proof of the dwartishness of 
intellect in this age of boasted civi- 
lization and refinement. ‘The pro- 
digious sale of Moore’s Almanack in 
Loglaod amounting to many thons- 
ands annually, Alene proves that there 
is great backwardness in the growth 
of mind, as this work ts founded on 
the calculations of astrology and pre- 
tends to predict events, and to toretel 
the state of the weather. 

Such is Koglish credulity. Let us look 
at home, and we shall behold tn our 
own beighbourhood, an instance ef 
cullibility joined with the banes of 
thiscountry, bigotry, and party-spirit. 
A carpenter in Lisburn, named 
James Creivhton, on some account 
chose to leave bis wile and family. 
He appears to have meditated on bis 
plan of proceeding for a lony time, 
fabricated a story of an attempt to 
way lay him, and turned a circom- 
stance of a stone passing near to him 
at an accidental fire, into a design 
to do hin’ a mischief; anda day or 
two before his going away, said that 
he had received a letter from a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, desir- 
ing him to come to bim: on busines 
This letter he showed to the gentle- 
man, in whose name it had been 
written, who informed him, he had 
not written it, ‘has having prepar- 
ed the wav, as he thought, securely 
by this letter most probably. write 
teu by himself to give plausibility to 
the apprehensions “of his being mur- 
deted, from the supposition of @ 
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pre-concerted plan to call him from 
home, he suddenly disappeared in 
the town of Belfast in the middle of 
the day. ‘Two vessels ‘sailed for 
Scotland, about the hour of his dis- 
appearance, and they who thought 
rationally on the subject, supposed 
that he had-gone off in one of them. 
‘The party calling themselves loyal 
thought proper to put a ditterent con- 
struction on the aflair, and attected 
to suspect all who doubted their as- 
sertions, as little better than the a- 
bettors of assassination, for they said 
Creighton had been a loyal Orange- 

man, and must have fallen a martyr 
to his loyalty, a quality of which 
many boast, but which when it comes 
to. be accurately defined, and the 
motives inducing to it sifted, is ge- 
nerally found to be in one shape or 
another a modification of base self- 
interest. ‘To add to the absurdity of 
the story, the elopement happening 
in the spring of 1812, just about the 
time of signatures being obtained to 
the petition of Protestants in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, it was not 
obscurely hinted, that hé was a man 
of such mighty conseqnence that the 
Papists bad murdered tem, as the 
first victim in their struggle to obtain 
power. The reader may be tempted 
to smile at the absurdity, if he be 
not shocked at the enormity of the 
attempt. If any persons believed 

such a story, they were to be pitied 

for their imbecility, but they who 
propagated it from sinister views, 
without believing it, are objects of 

merited detestation. Fear, or the 

atlectation of it, has a most power. 

ful tendency to render men cruel, 

and to incite to crimes, and the spi- 

rit of Orangism acting on this real 

or pretended passion, would in 

times favourable to its excesses 

be ready to immolate its victims, 

Many of the adherents of thissystem, 

though they are now muzzled by thie 

laws, and by public opinion refusing 
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to sanction their excesses, give canse 


to dread what they would do, if they 
had unlimited influence. Power 
rather than the inclination to do mia 
chief appears to be wanting, Doubt. 
less there may be virtuous men en- 
tangled through thew prejudices in 
tis system, and for therm due allow- 
ance opgbt to be made, yet still we 
must consider the Orange associa. 
tions as the cause of many evils in 
the commanity ; they are exclusion. 
ary, and actuated by party motives 
in their origin, illegal i in. their object, 
tumultuous, irritating, and often blood. 
thirsty in their manner of proceeding. 
To them Ireland owes many of the 
evils now disturbing the peace, at 
least of this part of the country. 
Orangemen are as objectionable on 
the principles of law and justice, as 
the Caravats, the Shanavasts, and the 
Carders of the South, and a wise 
government would find it to be their 
duty and their best policy, equally 
to repress them, But to return from 
the digression which gave rise to 
these remarks, to the dhindtngton of 
the business, which however, un- 
luckily for the party, happily for the 
country, has terminated rather lu. 
dicrously, by this loyal, honest James 
Creighton, being accidentally found 
by some of his former aequaintance 
at Woolwich. He “had, about two 
months after his absconding, eulisted 
in the artillery, in which he is now 
a corporal in the artificers’ corps, 
His honesty permitted hin to desert 
his family, aod his layalty allowed 
him to try to throw the burden of 
their support on his brethren in Joy< 
alty, or any others who might he 
dupes to his imposture. It ws diffi. 
cult to restrain indignation at tie 
knavishness of the man, or the sti! 
greater crime of those, who alfected 
to give a turn of party to the affair. 
It was a clumsy trick of the man, 
and vf those who praised bim. They 
both did their utmost to produce mis- 
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ehief in the country, by raising un- 
jus! suspicions, aod it is a matter of 
satisfaction that the truth has been at 
Jast discovered. 

The Spanish Regency, atthe head of 
which is a Cardinal, proceed in their 
exertions to put down the [nquisition, 
and have published a prociamation 
against the papal nuncio, for at- 
tempting to influence the clergy a- 
gainst reading the former edict for 
its abolition. Here we have the real 
progress of mind. The opponents of 
the Catholics have attempted to bring 
forward the iaterference of the nun- 
cio, asa proof against Catholic libe- 
rality, and of the danger of removing 
restrictions from them. But such 
sophistical reasoning is triumphantly 
refuted by the fact they themselves 
adduce. A Catholic nation headed 
by an ecclesiastic of high eminence, 
opposes foreign interference, and ad- 
vocates the enlightened principles of 
liberty, by the demolition of a cruel 
penal code. Protestants, go and 
act likewise! The abolition of all 
restrictions on religious opinions is 
an act of justice, and we most sin- 
cerely desire the removal of them, 
both at home, in Spain, and all over 
the world. We equally disapprove 
of a papal nuncio seeking to perpe- 
tuate the iniquitous authority of the 
inguisition, or of an Orange faction 
trying to depress our Catholic breth- 
ren, and. retain them in onmerited 
subjection. In both cases, may the 
efforts of the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, triamph over inter 
ested opposition ! 

The Iristi Roman Catholic prelates 
have, as we expected, at their meet- 
ing* on the 261) 1st, vnapimously re 
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* According to Lord Castlereagh’s wish, 
Mr, Plunket bas come over as a smoothing- 
iron to remove all the difficulties of this 
question, whether civil or spiritual. We 
think the gentleman, with all his weight 
and address, will be of little avail in this 





solved that the ecclesiastical securi. 
ties devised in the bill, are utterly 
incompatible with the discipline of 
their church, and with the free exere 
cise of their religion, and therefore, 
without the heavy guilt of schism, 
they cannot accede to such regula- 
tions, 

But contrary to our expectation, 
contrary to the best hopes of our 
hearts disposed as they are and ever 
will be to the. peace, concord and 
prosperity of these kingdoms, the 
Catholic bill, in its principal clause 
providing for the admission of the 
Roman Catholics into Parliament, is 
thrown, out by a majority of 251 a. 
gainst 247; and the bill, thus robe 
bed of its best boon, has been aban- 
doned by its frends, but not, we 


trust, in despair, At the present - 


moment we have neither the oppore 
tunity, nor the power to say.all we 
should wish to do on this subject ; 
and it is perhaps, on all such ocea- 
sions, best both for individuals, and 
for the public, to retire for a while, 
into their own breasts, and pause, 
before they commit themselves, either 
in speech, in writing, or in action, 
Sreany! Sreapr! 

Yet considering that the securities 
provided by the bill trenched on the 
scruples of the Catholics, and would 
have considerably increased the ine 
fluence of the crown, through the 
proposed commission for the appro» 
bation of bishops, the rejection is 
not an object of great regret. The 
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business, and we should have thought hint 
more usefully employed, had his avoca- 
tions allowed him to remain, for a few days, 
in his place in Parliament. One vote 
would certainly have been gained, and we 


‘will do his abilities (which certainly are 


very considerable, though mot of the first 
order,) the credit to believe, that they 
might have turned the vote of the House 
in favour of the Bill. Why can personal 
interest, at such a time, interfere with pub- 
lic duty? - 
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bill as it stood, would not have re- 
moved all causes of dissention. Half 
measures or compromises seldom suc- 
ceed. It is perhaps better that no- 
thing should be doue, uatil the public 
mind is so enlarged, as to grant free- 
ly, ungrudgingly and without sus- 
picion. Adversity may possibly at 
no great distance of time, prepare 
the way for a more generous and et- 
fectual procedure. Until that crisis 
arrives when nations as-well as indt- 
viduals, “ slowly wise,” are forced 
to learn, and who, in any school 
less severe, would prove truants, 
we must postpone our hopes of 
Catholic Emancipation, and Par- 
jiamentary Reform, the two grand 
rinciples, to which the friends of 
iberty look, and on which they 
build their expectations of religious 
and civil liberty, of substantial peace 
and stability, and permanent securi- 
ty. On the subject of leaving reli. 
gious opinions free, the public mind 
both in Great Britain and Ireland 
has made great advances in the 
course of a few years, and itis hop- 
ed it will shortly be still farther pro- 
gressive to the complete removal of 
all obstacles. 


The following book was not published in time to 
be noticed in the List of New Publications. 


Retractations; or, A Review of, and 
Reply to, a Pamplet, entitled, “* Substance 
of Two Speeches, delivered in the General 
Synod of Ulster, at its annual meeting, in 
1812, by the Rev, Robert Black, D.D., 
senior Presbyterian minister of London- 
derry ; with an account, &c. &e, ;” by 
William Steel Dickson, D.D. 


~igitdenk 
| , REVIEW. 

At the advanced. period of the month, 
when this publication appeared, we have 
beither time nor room for many remarks. 

Many pages are occupied by disputes 
about words, which, however important 
to those immediately engaged in the mi- 
butiz of the controversy, or to the com-~- 
batants on either side, are less interesting 


to the general reader; and this frequently 
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necessary attention to critical exactness, 
tends to render controversy dry and fa- 
tiguing to those who cannot be expected 
to enter minutely into the spirit of the 
contest. In verbal disputations, princi- 
ple, which ought to be the most important 
part of the controversy, is not seldom lost 
sight of. The lines of Pope, quoted by 
Dr. Dickson, on the occasion are very ap- 
plicable, 


6s Divines, like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full as oft no meaning, as the same.” 


After much disquistion on verbal points, 
our author proceeds to refute most of the 
charges brought against him by Dr, Blac 
in his speech at the last Synod, and i 
his subsequent publication reviewed at 
page 407 of our 52d number. In one 
instance, Dr. Dickson admits his falling 
into an error through misinformation, 
or misconception; but from the other 
charges, he appears, as far as our limit- 
ed knowledge of the circumstances. of 
the case extends, to exculpate himself satis- 
factorily, yet, in the progress of the busi+ 
ness, we keep an unprejudiced ear to hear 
what Dr, Black may have to advance, either 
in print, or at the approaching Synod. 

This work has certainly an interest with 
the public, founded on the principle at 
issue, independent of the personal dispute 
between the parties, The cause of indes 
pendence, and the. best interests of the 
Dissenting Church are at issue, and on 
this account we feel ourselves interested, 
and endeavour to raise a similar intere 
est in Our readers, by recommending 
the présent book to their attentive pes 
rusal, It remains to be seen, how far the 
Regium Donum will be found to oper 
ate to give a political bias to a religious 
body, and we acknowledge we have fears 
on this head, from the line hitherto adopt- 
ed by Dr. Black and his adherents, whose 
chief aim appears to be, to throw «uspi- 
cions on their opponent’s political character,; 
and more especially when we read a decl: 
ration made in the Presbytery ot Bangorg 
by one of their. members, in 1799, that, 
“if the Regium Donum were not with- 
drawn from Dr. Dickson, they would be 
considered as inimical: to government.”. 
Such appears to us the bitter fruits of an 
ecclesiastical body.receiving a demi-estab- 
lishment from the government. The, 
members necessafily, from the very nature. 
of the connexion, become subservient toy 
their new patrons, and strengthen the in 
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jurious and domincering alliance of Church 
apd Siate, 

We have been told, that the people in 
the Presbyteriaa church retain the power. 
By their choice of elders to the ensuing 
Synod, let them prove whether this power 
isan empty name. The contest has hither- 
to chiefly been between the ministers: it 
appears suitable, that the peeple, or their 
representatives, tle elders, should decide 
the question, whether the Synod shall be 
ap independent body, or under the hamp- 
ering influence of peusions, degenerate 
into a political club, promoting m their 
deliberations and decisions, on cases which 
come before them, the views of government, 
and crouching to the hands which in part 
feed them out of the public purse. The 
followmg concluding remarks of the pamph- 
let, on the subject of Elders, are import- 
aut at the present crisis. 


“In respect to the Presbyterian people, 
Isay that they are not without interest 
in this business, and have a right to 
take apart inits decision, by their Elders, 
The Elders are the guardians of their eccle- 
siastical rights and privileges, and an essen- 
tial part of their assemblies, whether legis- 
lative or judicial. In all cases, therefore, 
relative to doctrine, worship, aud discip- 
line, as it is their right, it is also their duty 
to attend, deliberate, speak, and vote, in 
common with the Ministers. It is, there- 
fore, my earnest wish, and heartfelt desire 
that this right may be exercised, and this 
duty performed, ia sits utmost extent, at 
the ensuing meeting of Syuod ; and that 
every congregation may, not only send to 
nt an Elder, nut the Lider best acquainted 
with the rights, aid’ most firmly attached 
w'the real honor and interests of the Pres- 
byterian cause.” K. 


COKKESPON DENCE, 
Joti 
The following letrer came too late for 
jeisertion among the original counmunica- 
rrons. 
plate, at the request of owr correspondent, 
ay prevent deluy, we make room for it. 
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Ta the Proprictors of the Belfast Megazine, 


—_—- 


IN the Belfast News-Letter of Tuesday 
the 18th inst. the following article appears. 
“The Rey. William .Vessey, delegate 
ffom the London Society for promoting 
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Though not exactly suited to this, 
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Christianity amongst the Jews, preached a 
sermon for the benefit of that institution, 
on Sunday the 9th current, in the Rev. Wm, 
Skelly’s church, Donaghadee; where the 
collection amounted to #4 Ss; Sd.; aud on 
Sunday last, at Bangor, in the church of 
the Rev. Mr. Woods, collection £.3 5s. 4d. 
in aid of the same funds !” 

On reading the above the following 
queries were suggested, 

Ist. If there are aay poor in those pa- 
rishes, did not the above collection rob 
them of at least a part of what they would 
otherwise have received ? 

2d. How many Jews have been really 
converted tothe Christian taith by such 
means, and what sums have been expended 
thereon; since it would be very desirable 
to know the price of 2 Jew's conversion? 

Sd. How much of the above two sums 
of £.4. 8s. 5d. and £3 5s. 4d. will re. 
main tothe Missionary Fuad, after de- 
ducting the Rev. preacher's travelling. ex- 
pences for coach-hire, eating and drinking 
&c. &c., and how far will the nett pro- 
ceeds go in the conversion of one Jew? 

7th. Are converted Jews more remark- 
able for piety, or better members of socie- 
ty, afier than éefore such conversion ? 

5th, The proposed conversion of Jews 
must be effected either by conviction or 
by pecuniary inducement; if by the for- 
mer mode, have not all the possible ar- 
guments been already exhausted without 
effect? If by the latter mode, may not 
the sincerity of such converts be. justly 
questioned ? 

6th. As there are many sects of Chris 
tians, all differing more or Icss from each 
other on points of faith which each deem 
essential to salvation, surely the Jew con- 
verts should be at liberty to make theit 
election in a matter of the last impor. 
tance. Supposing them to choase the 
Catholic persuasion, would not this absur- 
dity fuilow, as the law stands: at present, 
that we might with one hand bribe the 
Jews: to “become Catholics, and with the 
other oppress them for being so ? 

7th, We are certainly much obliged 
to these Rev, missionaries for their kind an- 
noal visits to this country; but as there 
are nu Jews here to be converted by theif 
Sermons, the collection of money must be 
their only object. And since it is weil 
kuown, that amongst the circumcised, “de 
monish are velcome efery vere,” would it 
not be aneconomical plan for thé Missionary 
Society to open a negociation with thechiefs, 


aud High-priests of the several synagoguet, 
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fot the wholesale conversion of all the 12 had to these queries, would it not be 
tribes at once. A more advantageous bar- prudent to discontinue the practice of le- 
gain might thus be obtained, than by hig- vying contributions off the credulous pub- 
gling from time for the conversion of afew lic, for the use of total strangers; especi- 
stragglers ; and would have the double ad- ally as there is no security against mis- 
vantage of saving souls and saving money application, and in this instance to “ let 
at one and the same time? charity begin at home ?” 
8th. Until satifactory answers could be X.X. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Dvuetnc this month, those concerned in the linen trade, especially that portion of it 
interested in the export to foreign markets, have been much alarmed by a plan which 
was in agitation at the Board of trade in London, to get the duty of 15 per cent. re- 
moved from foreign linens, which they now pay on exportation, after having been 
warehoused and bonded in Great Britain, as it appeared that such a plan would prove 
eminently injurious to the linen trade, already in so declining a state, and prevent a 
trade, which has opened to a considerable extent, of sending Irish linens to foreign 
markets, made upin the manner of those of the continent of Europe ; for Irish linens 
even with this protecting duty of 15 per cent. are found to enter with difficulty into 
competition with the foreign. ‘The advocates for the measure pleaded, that foreign 
linens would find their way into Spanish and Portugueze America, without coming thro’ 
Great Britain, if the North of Europe remained open to export; that British merchants 
would lose the trade without the manufacturers being able to retain it, and that impe- 
rial policy required government, undef presert circumstances to favour the trade with 
Russia; and the north of Germany. The Irish and Scotch merchants however prevail- 
ed, and the Board of trade have relinquished the plan for the present. ‘The Board of 
trade appear to ‘usurp extensive functions, for in the discussion on the subject, they 
acted as the deliberative body, and little was said of parliament, which however must 
have been called on for form’s sake to affix the sanction of legislative enactment, 
if the measure had been‘resolved’on by the board. This establishment of a new indirect 
body in legislation affords a proof-of a change less free in the constitution, which has 
been graduallytaking place of late years and would be matter of regret if the house of 
Commons, which ought to contain a full aud free representation of the democratic part 
of the constitution, were in reality what they appear in name, but as thingsare, the in- 
dependent part of the nation will feel less indignation, if, in the progress of the pre- 
sent course, Parliament should hereafter very generally be called pn merely to regis- 
ter the edicts of the Board .of trade. Reform can alone raise the proper dignity of 
Parliament. Statesmen seldom meddle with affairs of trade without doing injury, and 
Merchants too frequently in their application to men in power, appfoach more as hum- 
ble supplicants, than as petitioners acting with the independence of freemen, and pro- 
claiming to them unwelcome truths, Such would approach the men in office, and say 
tothem, ‘ Leave’trade to itself, merchants willebetter find the proper channels with- 
out your officious interference. You only mar what you touch, by your system of li- 
ceuces, and by your duties, and bounties counteracting each other, Our linens would 
go cheaper to market, and meet foreign linens in the field of fair competition, were it 
not for the burdem of taxes in these countries, Younominally exempt articles for the 
linen manufacture from duty, but your indirect taxes in support-of your™impolitic and 
unnecessary wars, bear heavily on every one concerned in all the branches of the man- 
ufacture, and they” must lay their increased expences on the articles in which they deal. 
Hence we cannot meet the Germans and Russians, who if they have less of the sem- 
blance of liberty, pay less taxes; food is consequently. cheaper and they can afford to 
sell their manufactures lower.” 

The importation of cambricks into London from France and Holland, has of late 
been very large. 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, a pretty abundant supply of flaxseed has been ree | 
ceived this season. ~The prices altho’ high, were dower than had been expected, and 
the dreams of some who attempted to monopolize thearticle were not realized. In 
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some instances those monopolizers defeated their own schemes, by privately undersell. 
ing each other. . 

The company of undertakers of the Lagan Navigation have met with a check in their 
plans by the verdict ofa jury at Drumbridge, who gave very large damages for land, 
thro’ which they intended to cut. The value was certainly very much above the fair 
estimate between landlord and tenant, but circumstances in some measure are con- 
siderably altered by a compulsory sale, when the owners are compelled to part with 
their land, whether they willor not. It is well that the undertakers of this work should 
receive a salutary check in their plans of cutting up land. Their schemes appeared 
more calculated for unsettled countries, in which land is of little value than for this 
district, in which the population is so great ; and their managers seemed well iuclined 
to ride rough shod over the country, and with a high hand force a compliance with their 
measures whether ill or well planned or executed. Their attempt some time ago to divert 
the course of the river Lagan near Magheralin, shewed to what extent they weuld 
go, if ah! met with no obstruction. A good canal would doubtless be of service 
to the public, but private property ought not to be sacrificed to the schemes of public 
utility, under the pretext that the proprietors are disinterested and do not expect to 
make profit to themselves. The direct profit may not afford a large dividend for 
some years, but it cannot be reasonably supposed that men would differ so total from 
their lunges habits, and not look for an indirect profit by other means. They cal- 
culate on an increase of the trade of Belfast, in which most of them are thro’ one 
channel or another ‘aterested. Their vaunted services to the public, are no otherwise 
to be estimated than other cases of trafficking, when men engage in an expected profit- 
able commercial adventure, in which the merchant seeking to serve himself, may 
incidentally benefit the community, ef Ry ower. the exchange of the commodities of 
acountry. The merchant, who sells his hogshead of sugar, or his bale of barilla, or the 
linendraper, who sells his box of linens, may thus incidentally add to the stock of na- 
tional wealth, while he thinks only of serving himself. So only and not more do the 
proprietors of the Lagan navigaticn benefit the public, and private emolument either 
direct, or indirect, may fairly be considered as their object. They are justly enti- 
tled to pay the utmost value for the land which they require for their purposes, 
Without a very ample recompense, priyate property would be very materially injured, 
in carrying their projected plans into execution, as has already been the case in some 
instances. : : 

Exchange on London, both in Belfast and Dublin, has been very low, thro’ this 
month, fluctuating between 54 and 63 percent. 


EEE 
NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th April, to the 20tk May, 1813. 


April 21, Awl-leaved Phlox (Phlox subulata), flowering. = 
22, Saw four Swallows (Hirundo rustica), and brown Butterfly with whitish 
spots (Papilio egeria) ; 
$0, Mediterranean heath (Erica Mediterranea), and Yellow Azalea (Azalea pon- 
tica), flowering. 
May 1, Hare-bells (Scilla nutans), Broom (Spartium scoparium), Tuberous vetch 
(Orobus tuberosus), common white Lilac (Syringa vulgaris’, flowering. 
5, Rail (Gallinula Crex), and Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), cgiling. Aconite- 
leaved Geranium (Geranium Aconitifolius), shining leaved Geranium (Ger~ 
anium lucidum), flowering, and Apple-trees coming into flower. 
6, Strawberries flowering, several Rails and Cuckoos calling. 
7, Germander speedwell (Veronica chamedrys), flowering. White Throat 
(Motacilla cinerea), come and singing. : 
9, Germander leaved spirea (Spiraea chameedryfolia), purple Lilac (Syringe 
vulgaris), and Laburnum (Cytisus Baburnum), flowering, 
12, Horse-chesnut (4Esculus hippocastanum), flowering, 
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1S, Saw two Swifts (Hirundo apus), and the Reed Bird, or Sedge Warbler 
(Motaciila salicaria). 

i4, Blue mountain Centaury (Centaurea montana), yellow Asphodel (Asphodelus 
luteus), Poetic Narcissus (Narcissus poeticus), and wood Geranium, (Ger- 
anium Sylvaticum), flowering. 

15, Hypericum leaved Spircea (Spircea hypericifolia), and Savoy $piderwort 
(Phalangium liliastrum), flowering. = Se 

16, Mule Peay, (Penia hybrida) flowering ; orange tipt Butterfly (Papilio 
cardamimes), appearing. , 


17, Hawthorn (Crategus oxyacantha), and Wood loose strife (Lysimachig 
nemorum), flowering. 


18, Herrings (Clusea Herengus), brought to Belfast market, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th April, to the 20th May, 1813. 
April 21—24,...Fine days. 


QW5yreeereee: Cloudy with some showers. 
26.0008 -+. Wet and stormy. 
27,+ee0000eeVery high wind during last night, and a stormy day with slcet fall- 


ing aud snow lying on the mountains and hills; ia the morning the 
ground was covered even in the low-lands 

28......-.-Dry, with a cold wind. 

29—30,...Fine days, 


May A ysereeeees Fine day. 

Qrececooees Dark day with showers, 
Scam Dark dry day. 
4, .se+0ee- Showery, 
5—6,....Dry, 
Ty+seeneeeDark day, wet afternoon. 
8,9,10,...Showery. 

11—12,...Wet. 

WSy.00:ceeee Showery. 

) EA ++. Fine. 

Ee nesatacen Fine day, wet afternoon. 

16—18,...Cloudy, dry. 

WD, ccersepecs Showery. 

Ta pcavensen Wet morning. 


The range of the Barometer has been remarkably small during this period, the high- 
est state was 30.5 onthe 24thof April ; the lowest 29.6 on the 14th, 1ith aud 20th 
of May, the rest of the time it varied little from 30. 

The Thermometer has varied more than usual, at one time it was equal to Summer 
heat, and at another the cold of Winter threatened to nip and destroy every tender 
plant. On the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th of May the Thermometer stood as high as 
56°at 8 A.M. On the 28th of April it was at only 37°; onthe 16th it stood at 49°, 

The wind has been observed 15 times N.E., 7 E., 11 S.E., 2 N.W., 4 5.W., so thag 
the great prevalence has been Easterly. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


ror june, 1813. 

On the Ist, the Moon is seen in the evening in west-north-west, under the twof.first 
tars of the Twins and Jupiter, evidently directing her course near to the planet. On 
the 2d, she is seen under and near to Jupiter, whom she passes at thirty-nime minutes 
past nine ; and this appearance will amuse the evening’s walk, 
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On the 5th, the moon is seen to have receded very considerably from oe first of the 
Lion, being now nearly in a line with the fourth and third of this consteilati m, direct. 
ing her course above the second of the Virgin, the most westward of the jive stars ip 
triangle. 

On the 10th, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-three minutes past nine, havin 
above her the second of the Balance to the east, and below her the first to the west of 
her ; she is directing her course by the third. 

On the 14th, at twenty-eight minutes before one jn the morning, is full Moon, but 
without an eclipse. In the evening she rises under the twelfth of the Archer, and as 
she ascends higher, Saturn is seen to follow her, though at a considerable distance, 

On the 18th, the Moon rises nearly at the same time with Mars, who is now con- 
siderably to the west of her. 

On the 24th, the Moon rises under the three first stars of the Kam, and in her 
progress passes over the second fourteenth of the Whale, this star suffering an occulta- 
tion at forty-two midutes and a half past two in the morning, being then nine minutes 
and forty secouds north of the centre, and emerging at half past three, being then 
eight minutes and twenty seconds north of the centre. On the 28th, is new Moon at 
twenty-six minutes past six inthe morning: On the 30th, she passes the eliptic in the 
afternoon in her ascending pe but, without an eclipse. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 21st, and to that time a morning star, 

Yn the Ist, he is only between five and six degrees above the horizon at sun-rise ; and 
the power ‘of the sun’s beams before that time is such, that none but the very keen as- 
tronomer will discover him. Still less favourable will be the opportunities after the 
conjunction. The Moon passes him on the 28th. 

Venus having passed the Sun so lately, is still too near it to be seen in the evening. 
She is now an evening star, but at the end of the month is only six degrees above the 
horizon at sun-set. ‘The Moon passes her on the 28th, 

Mars is stationary on the 29th, and to that tine his motion is direct through little 
more than five degrees in the barren space of the Goat, ending about five degrees west 
of the small stars in its tail. ‘The Moon passes him on the 18th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, being on the meridian on the Ist at fifty-five minutés past 
three in the afternoon, and every day later. ‘The moon passes him on the 2d, at thirty- 
nine minutes past nine in the evenipg. 

Saturn is on the meridian at three quarters past two in the morning of the Ist, and 
at three quarters past one of the 15th. ‘The Moon passes him on the 16th. 

Herschell is on the meridian at fifty-four minutes past ten at p ight on the Ist, and at 
twenty-nine minutes past nine of the 2Ist.. His motion is retrograde t through a degree ; 
and we have a sure mpeet to hhm inthe tenth of the euyrets. the second small star 
from the second of the Scorpion to the west. He passes the tenth of the Balance 


on the Sth, the star being then thirteen. minutes south of him. ‘The Moon passes him. 


on the Lith. Freni’s Evening Auusements. 





ERRATA. 


Through inadvertence the word affcar estaped detection in the last stanza of the poem 


fi 
entitled * The Mi other,” inserted in No. 57, page 297. This error has caused the stan- 


ga to be ungrammatical an id unpoetical. 
Pave 297, col. 2d, 16th line from the bottom of the page, for they read it. 


5 


Page 405, col. 2d, line Sih fiom the top of the page, for harrass read harass. 
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